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LET'S LIGHT CANDLES 


By EDWARD W. JOCHIM 
President. SAM, 1952-1953 


| ereapmepanect Yes, even though the increasing tempo of exposes in public and private life 

by newspapers, radio, television, and from speakers’ platforms, may have diverse and even 
conflicting reasons, it is heartening. It unmistakably shows an awakened recognition of in- 
tolerable conditions and the imperativeness of corrective action. The Christophers, above all 
others, have really crystallized the problem in their key statement, “It is better to light one 
candle than to curse the darkness.” 


Our government has a profound effect on the lives of each and every one of us. We, 
individually, have, therefore, a very personal stake in the kind of government we have. The 
federal portion of our government alone is the largest, richest, most influential and most com- 
plex organization in the world. Capable managers of very much smaller organizations could 
not operate at all, let alone efficiently and effectively, with the morale problems that lead to 
a high rate of separation, turnover and other problems, which our public administrators must 
handle. Citizens employed in our governmental organizations have the same wants, needs and 
desires as citizens employed in any other organization. They want to feel that the work they 
do is meaningful, that they are respected by their fellow citizens, that they are secure from 
arbitrary and capricious actions, that good work will be recognized by advancement and that 
they are being equitably compensated for their work. 


Not long ago employees, particularly of our federal organization, had all of that. They 
were honored and respected citizens of the community. The intensity and duration of the 
exposes have tended to apply the “birds of a feather flock together” label to all governmental 
employees. Even though we know instinctively, as well as factually, that the correctly exposed 
are the exception rather than the rule, both consciously and unconsciously we tend to think, 
talk about and act toward them as though they had all rightfully been exposed, perhaps not 
for corruption but at least for incompetence. This type of conscious and unconscious think- 
ing, more than any other single factor, has given our public administrators their terrific 
morale problem and all that goes with it. 


Only by correcting this conscious and unconscious thinking and action and giving to 
governmental employees their legitimate wants, needs and desires can we bring this morale 
problem, our problem, within controllable limits. To do this we must concentrate, as we do 
in our own business, on placing good, competent citizens in positions of trust and responsi- 
bility and keeping them there, rather than on the merely negative action of throwing the 
bad ones out. The vacuum left by an evicted bad one could be, and too often is, replaced by 
an even worse one unless we have taken the necessary positive action to replace him with a 
good, competent citizen. 


In all honesty and humility, we could well activate the thinking expressed in one of the re- 
cent American Economic Foundation monthly editorials: 


“Better people make better families, Better towns make better counties, 
Better families make better neighborhoods, Better counties make better states, 
Better neighborhoods make better towns, Better states make better nations.” 
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MANAGEMENT 


The Development and 


Influence of Scientific 


Management* 


By H. S. PERSON 


In this classic statement the author sets forth fundamental 


concepts underlying scientific management. 


| IKE THE PRACTICE of medicine, man- 
4agement is an art. The characteris- 
tics of the physician or manager con- 
stitute as important a factor as the 
availability of a body of guiding prin- 
ciples and of a recognized technique. 
Excellence in the practice of medicine 
is a composite result of the instinct and 
desire of the physician to be excellent. 
his ability to understand a large body 
of organized knowledge guiding diag- 
nosis and treatment, and his skill in 
applying the pertinent treatment. A 
thousand students of medicine who have 
had precisely the same education and 
training will as physicians show widely 
divergent capacities in the practice of 
medicine. Scientific management has 
given to management generally a body 
of organized knowledge and a recog- 
nized technique to guide in the handling 
of concrete management situations; yet 
a thousand managers who have read its 
literature and visited numerous enter- 
prises where it is exemplified will in 
their actual managements show a thou- 
sand different degrees of competence 
and a thousand different degrees and 
kinds of scientific management. 
Consequently the nature of the de- 
velopment and influence of scientific 
management cannot be discovered and 
measured by the method of counting 
cases that at particular times fall into 
homogeneous groups. They do not fall 
into definite groups. One’s judgment of 
its development and influence must de- 


*Reprinted from ADVANCED MANAGE- 
MENT, Volume V, No. 4, October, 1940. 


pend rather on the cumulative effect of 
constant observation through many 
years of numerous and varied manifes- 
tations of scientific management; and 
the factors that enter into the formation 
of a judgment that are more qualitative 
than quantitative. 

Prior to Taylor, management gener- 
ally was an art based on intuitive judg- 
ments and guess. To be sure, in a few 
spots there were managements, compel- 
led by the force of circumstances, that 
we now recognize as pre-historic exem- 
plifications of scientific management: 
Von Moltke’s development of the plan- 
ning and preparation technique of the 
staff function in military management; 
Peary’s precise planning and prepara- 
tion of his expeditions in search of the 
North Pole; in business, the planning, 
preparation and standardized energy 
and time-saving management of a circus. 
But no system of generalized principles 
arose out of these isolated experiences 
in management. Management generally 
continued to be characterized by de- 
pendence on intuitive judgment. 

Taylor brought science to the aid of 
the art of management. As de Fremin- 
ville put it, he brought the inductive 
method to apply on the conduct of the 
homely affairs of the shop. Out of this 
beginning has developed on a large 
scale, in many countries, and in respect 
of many phases of human affairs, an 
art of managing that consists of re- 
sourceful utilization of every possible 
contribution of the sciences—those per- 
taining to human nature as well as 
those pertaining to the physical world 


—in the solution of the ceaseless floy 
of problems that arise in management 
situations; in manipulating the factors 
that, skillfully proportioned and com. 
bined, will bring about a preconceived 
result with a minimum expenditure of 
the energies involved, and within 
predetermined time. 

In the experience of Taylor himself, 
the first years of the development of 
scientific management—back iin the 
eighties—constituted a period when, so 
far as his consciousness was concerned, 
the art rather than the science aspect 
of management was dominant. The pro. 
cess of its development was to him 
simply a process of solving, as gang. 
boss, foreman, assistant engineer and 
chief engineer at the Midvale steel plant, 
a succession of daily concrete manage. 
ment problems. 

The manifestation of his genius was 
this: whereas other engineer-managers 
—all engineers in that day were mana. 
gers—left their engineering technique 
behind when they turned from distinctl 
engineering problems to management 
problems, Taylor instinctively and per- 
haps unconsciously carried his engineer- 
ing technique along with him when he 
made the shift. But apparently for a 
number of years he did not think much 
about the significance of his method. 
He was intent on productivity and econ- 
omy coupled with—few students yet un- 
derstand this—the good-will of labor. 
the quest for which started him on his 
course. It was listening to the discus- 
sions of management at meetings of the 
recently organized American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers— at that time 
almost exclusively discussions of wage 
systems—that stimulated Taylor to pon- 
der over the contrast between how he 
was managing and how other engineer- 
managers were managing, and over the 
significance of his way of managing. 
The eventual fruits of this pondering 
were A Piece Rate System, Shop Man- 
agement, On the Art of Cutting Metals. 
and at the time of the Eastern Rate Case 
Hearings in 1910-11, a simplification 
of Shop Management under the title 
The Principles of Scientific Manage: 


ment.! 


1The term Scientific Management was 00! 
devised by Taylor; it was devised by a com 
mittee of engineers at the request of Louis D. 
Brandeis, principal attorney for the shippet 
at the Eastern Rate Case Hearings, for use i 
the course of the hearings. 
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The cumulative effect of these exposi- 
tions was a world-wide interest in the 
Taylor principles and techniques of 
management. The immediate translation 
of the Principles into more than a dozen 
languages is evidence of universal rec- 
ognition that here was something new 
and significant. Subsequent claims of 
Germans that their rationalizierung is a 
parallel and independent development 
are cancelled by the fact that German 
engineers and managers were at the 
time of the translations as excited about 
the Taylor methods as were the engi- 
neers and managers of other countries. 
From that moment on, scientific man- 
agement constituted a new and power- 
ful sector to modern technology, exerted 
a profound influence on management 
in all advanced industrial countries, and 
gave to the management movement in 
the United States and elsewhere a com- 
prehensive and integrated body of doc- 
trine, principles and technique. 

Scientific management has never been 
a thing that could be procured and in- 
stalled in a particular place at a par- 
ticular time, as can an engine or a loom. 
It is not a system that is definite and 
transferable in all its elements. It is 
rather a system of approaching and 
solving management problems out of 
which may develop in each particular 
management situation a system of actual 
management suitable for that particular 
situation and for no other. Of course 
certain mechanisms and detailed ways 
of doing things are transferable and are 
duplicated in many situations, as are 
lead pencils and adding machines, but 
too great attention to these minutae is 
evidence that one fails to comprehend 
the significance of the principles and 
the technique as a whole. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRACTICES 

Determination of the presence of sci- 
entific management in an _ enterprise 
calls for observation and analysis of 
qualitative factors. It is present in an 
enterprise, or in a department of an 
enterprise, or in a unit of a department, 
when the following qualities are found 
in combination and in substantial de- 
gree of development: 

The practice of attacking the solution 
of all problems as they arise by appli- 
cation of every available pertinent sci- 
entific method of fact finding; and as 
thoroughly as the time factor permits: 
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The practice of maintaining a classi- 
fied record of discovered facts, of deriv- 
ing from them standard objectives. 
methods and devices, and of routinizing 
recurrent activities into standard com- 
binations of standard methods and de- 
vices, thereby leaving only the non-re- 
petitive variables for current studied 
attention ; 

The practice, where people in a 
group are working under the principle 
of division of labor, of co-ordinating 
activities by providing each person an 
adequate understanding of what, when, 
how and how much in respect of each 
of his efforts; 

The practice, where people are work- 
ing in groups, of maintaining a regime 
of co-operative relationships, recognized 
as dependent on good-will as well as on 
understanding. 

These are qualities of management of 
which the development should be sought 
in every management situation—wher- 
ever a group of people is working in 
co-operation to achieve a desired result. 
We are accustomed to identify it with 
management in business enterprise. but 
it is as applicable and desirable in any 
field of effort; in non-profit as well as 
profit and in public as well as private 
enterprises; in fraternal and recreation- 
al as well as livelihood activities. The 
principles and the technique of ap- 
proach are universal, and in the quar- 
ter-century since Taylor’s death—even 
in the half century since he first ex- 
plained the principles—human ingenu- 
ity has discovered no system of manage- 
ment that is superior or equivalent. The 
contributions have been improvement 
of and additions to some detailed 
mechanisms. 

Scientific management has had a pro- 
found influence on the management of 
enterprise in all advanced industrial 
countries. More in some than in others 
because, as we have said, management 
is an art and an art is powerfully con- 
ditioned in its development by racial. 
social, political, institutional and per- 
sonal factors. In the United States, while 
quantitatively it has influenced only a 
small fraction of the industrial enter- 
prises enumerated as such in the Cen- 
sus, it is found in varying degree in 
practically all the larger enterprises 
that account for the major part of total 
productivity. The influence has been es- 
sentially the same in Germany, and on 


a per capita reckoning, in Sweden. 
Japan would perhaps rank next. In 
most other countries of Western Europe 
are found outstanding individual ex- 
amples. although generally industrial 
managements in these countries have 
not been notably influenced. In Russia. 
while the State as the ultimate control 
of all enterprise has been influenced by — 
scientific management principles and 
technique, notably in respect of nation- 
al planning, there is little evidence that 
the managements of individual consti- 
tuent enterprises have been substantial- 
ly influenced. 


STABILIZATION 

Nearly ten years ago, in a paper pre- 
sented in Amsterdam at an international 
conference of IRA.? I advanced the 
thesis that scientific management has in 
it a vital element that compels extension 
of the area of its influence after a nu- 
cleus has been established at any point. 
This is because its primary technical 
objective is stabilization—dynamic sta- 
bilization by reduction of the variable 
factors of a managerial situation. It had 
its beginning in a machine shop. But 
the management of a shop cannot be 
stabilized if relationships with its en- 
vironment are unstable. One of the first 
things Taylor did back in the eighties, 
in his efforts to stabilize the operations 
in a machine shop, was to send instruc- 
tions to the foundry in respect of toler- 
ances in the deviation of castings from 
specification size. Scientific manage- 
ment in one shop compels scientific 
management in all related shops, and 
thus develops scientific management of 
the entire production department. In 
course of time it is discovered that sci- 
entific management of the production 
department cannot be highly developed 
if the conduct of the sales department 
is one that injects numerous variables 
into the production schedule. Conse- 
quently scientific management is com- 
pelled to reach out and include market- 
ing within its area of influence. Also it is 
discovered that scientific management 
of production is limited if labor rela- 
tions are too unstable, so scientific man- 
agement has to include personnel man- 
agement—the management of labor re- 


2See Bulletin of the Taylor Society, Volume 
XVII, No. 6, December, 1932. mn 
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lations—within the range of its influ- 
ence. Taylor set up the first function- 
alized personnel management. And in- 
asmuch as any one of a group of co-or- 
dinate functions or departments cannot 
effectively control and stabilize the oth- 
ers, it is eventually discovered that it 
is necessary for scientific management 
to reach up from the operating depart- 
ments to the level of general administra- 
tion and organize the latter as the co- 
ordinating and controlling agency of 
the entire enterprise. 

This compelled expansion of scientif- 
ic management stabilization and control 
does not stop with the individual unit 
of enterprise. In a horizontal or vertical 
integration of related units under a 
common ownership and direction, sci- 
entific management cannot be highly 
developed in any one of them unless all 
are brought within the system. There 
are evidences that this principle applies 
even when related individual enterprises 
are not under common ownership and 
direction; the development of hand-to- 
mouth buying has so influenced the re- 
lations between retailer and manufac- 
turer that they in many instances have 
had to work out in advance schedules 
of orders and the flow of goods from 
one to the other. Given a nucleus of sci- 
entific management anywhere, in the 
course of time its influence will reach 
far out into what was to the nucleus 
originally only environment. 

In expression of this principle of ever 
reaching out to include more of its en- 
vironment within its system, scientific 
management appears to have encoun- 
tered insuperable obstacles in promot- 
ing scientific management of entire 
industries. Attempts at stabilization of 
entire industries have been made along 
the line of agreements among enterpris- 
ers as to certain competitive objectives, 
and not along the line of revisions and 
co-ordinations of the managements and 
the relations of the enterprisers party to 
the agreements. Whereas scientific man- 
agement tends to reduce costs and pass 
the benefits along to consumers, and in 
that way to integrate technology into 
the social system and preserve the dy- 
namic characteristics of an economy, 
the method of stabilization through 
agreements tends to retard integration 
of technology into the social system and 
to debilitate an economy. 

I take it that scientific management 


has encountered this obstacle because 
its development must be guided by a 
single directing mind or by an equiva- 
lent in an institutional mind. The indi- 
vidual enterprise has this; the establish- 
ments in a multi-plant enterprise have 
it; a distributing enterprise and a man- 
ufacturing enterprise may be so closely 
bound in interests as to have, as it 
were, a partnership-type of institutional 
mind; but among the numerous enter- 
prises of an entire industry the spirit of 
particularism is so strong that a genu- 
ine spirit of co-operation in pursuit of 
the major objective for which they exist 
cannot find a place. 

But on a still larger stage — the 
co-ordinated management of the entire 
commerce and industry of a nation— 
scientific management has already mani- 
fested a notable influence. The planning 
involved in the concept of national 
planning is the technical planning of 
scientific management, including the 
body of related technique, and is not 
the planning connated by the earlier 
generic use of the word. Totalitarian 
countries express in the management of 
their economies a development of scien- 
tific management on a large scale. 


DEMOCRACY 


Lest the reader become alarmed, let 
us note parenthetically at this point two 
aspects of scientific management. First, 
let us recall what has been said about 
management as an art and what part 
national and personal characteristics 
play in it; especially that the spirit and 
interest behind the technique determine 
the objective of its utilization. Second, 
let us realize that scientific management 
is a way of doing things—of achieving 
objectives—and as a way of doing 
things is amoral. It can be employed 
by the racketeer as well as by the busi- 
ness man. In fact, I have read about 
some startling scientific management 
technique in moderate degree in popu- 
lar magazine stories of the organization 
and methods of great racketeers, such 
as Al Capone. The sooner we under- 
stand that it gives power to evil, the 
sooner we will have more regard for it 
in the struggle against evil. 

Thus, we do find a resource to sci- 
entific management methods in the prac- 
tices of totalitarian states in the regu- 
lation of their economies. There are 


perhaps two reasons why, after failure 
in its reach of influence on an entire 
industry, it should succeed on the larger 
scale in respect of the total industry 
and commerce of a nation. The firg 
reason is that of compulsion; the same 
reason that led to scientific management 
in the isolated cases of Admiral Peary 
and the circus in pre-scientific manage. 
ment days; the job couldn’t be done 
otherwise, and they wanted the job 
done. The leaders in the totalitarian 
states are as serious and energetic as 
was Admiral Peary. The second reason 
is that the state can have a single direct. 
ing mind, personal or institutional— 
more likely the latter—whereas an in. 
dustry appears not to be able to develop 
such a directing mind. 

At any rate, scientific management 
has had a profound influence on the or- 
ganization and management of totali- 
tarian nations. It has given them power. 
It has made the problem of destroying 
totalitarianism more complicated and 
more difficult for the democracies. The 
problem is more complicated and difh- 
cult for the democracies because they 
can acquire the strength to destroy to- 
talitarianism only by adopting scientific 
management on a national scale, and 
they must develop a scientific manage- 
ment that is consistent with democracy 
and a guardian of it; whereas the totali- 
tarian nations have pursued the easier 
course of sacrificing democracy. 

In the long run, although harder to 
develop, I believe that the scientific 
management that is consistent with 
democracy will be more enduring than 
that acquired more easily at the sacrifice 
of democracy. It will be founded more 
firmly on the fundamental aspirations 
of a people. Experience has indicated 
that scientific management in an indi- 
vidual plant that has been developed 
along lines of democracy is more en- 
during than scientific management that 
has been autocratic in its development. 

However, the significant and urgent 


fact is that the totalitarian states are | 


strong because of the degree of scientific 
management of national affairs they 
have developed; and notwithstanding 
its possible lack of endurance because 
of the nature of its foundation, it may 
remain strong enough for a sufficient 
period to effect the objective of destruc- 
tion of the democracies. Honest citizens 
without organization and direction, and 
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employing the measures of casualism, 
cannot combat effectively a gang of 
thieves that is well organized and di- 
rected by a master mind, and that uti- 
lizes the most effective methods and 
devices developed by investigation and 
experiment. 


When Taylor, back in the early eight- 
ies, introduced inductive science into 


the homely affairs of the shop, he cre- 
ated a great new force in the world. It 
has revolutionized the management and 
the productivity of private enterprise, 
and thereby helped to raise the standard 
of living of peoples. But just as the 
tractor, so beneficent in agriculture, has 
proved to be a destructive force where 
adapted to the purposes of war, so also 
scientific management, so beneficent in 


the pursuits of peace that improved con- 
ditions of living throughout the world. 
has been adapted to purposes of des- 
truction of democracy. It is a challenge 
to democracies to utilize the same pow- 
erful force for destruction of the evils 
of totalitarianism, and thereafter for 
still greater achievements in improving 
conditions of livelihood among _peace- 
loving democratic peoples. 


Today’s 


mers) TODAY is facing prob- 
lems of organization, administra- 
tion, production, and human relations 
without parallel in history. Concepts, 
theories, and practices of yesterday as 
a whole must be improved to meet and 
overcome these problems with the speed 
and effectiveness which the situation 
demands. 

For this reason, managers and those 
interested in management are searching 
for ways to advance the science of man- 
agement to a higher degree of perfec- 
tion and to raise the general level of 
management practices in this country. 
In their search, they naturally turn to 
those individuals who are faced with 
like problems to discuss matters of 
common interest, to exchange ideas, and 
to foster joint studies for possible solu- 
tions and improved techniques. They 
turn to writings on management prob- 
lems, to discussions of techniques and 
principles of management, to the guid- 
ing philosophies upon which the science 
of management is based. They seek to 
meet and talk with men from various 
parts of the nation—men who they 
might ordinarily never see, but who are 
making outstanding contributions to 
management —to learn, to give, and to 
receive new ideas, and to exchange in- 
formation to their mutual benefit. 

It was to meet these needs and pro- 
Vide these means that the Society for 
the Advancement of Management was 
formed. Its fundamental purposes, its 
basic organization were designed to 
meet these recognized needs. Our stra- 
tegically located chapters, our co-ordin- 
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Challenge to Our Society* 


By J. K. LOUDEN 


ated national organization, our divi- 
sional structure are such that we and we 
alone—in an organized sense—are in a 
position to provide the focal point and 
spearhead of leadership so earnestly 
sought by management today. 

We, too, however, must gear our ac- 
tivities to the times. The opportunity, 
the challenge, and the imperative de- 
mand from the sheer necessity of our 
national problem, make it vital that 
our Society rise to the occasion and 
provide that leadership and guidance 
to management that management must 
have. To accomplish this, our national 
organization, through its officers, must 
develop a sound, dynamic, over-all pro- 
gram that will advance the science of 
management on a national scale and 
provide the basis and co-ordinated 
leadership for similar programs in each 
chapter, through the chapter officers. 

The national program must reflect 
the situations with which its members 
have to deal. It must be designed to 
include the broader implications of 
these problems as well as their solu- 
tions and effects on management prin- 
ciples and philosophies and on the pub- 
lic as a whole. 

Each division must take its phase 
of the problem and break it down into 
a co-ordinated program of action, re- 
search, discussion, study and solution. 

Each chapter must analyze the needs 
of its members and the particular prob- 
lems facing management in its locality 
so that it may develop its program to 
meet those needs. At the same time, 
it must tie in through the various divi- 
sions with the national program, and 
thus make its contribution to the over- 
all objective. 


All programs must be kept in bal- 
ance as to their nature and scope. They 
must meet the total needs and interests 
of our membership. They must provide 
intelligent, well-rounded discussions of 
the tools of management and their uses 
and of the techniques of management 
found in special fields and applications. 


We must also give careful considera- 
tion to the over-all management subje: ts, 
the new theories, and the new practices. 
We must improve the usage of previous 
management techniques and practices, 
and at the same time intensify our re- 
search, our studies, and our efforts to 
develop new techniques, principles, and 
philosophies that will enable us to ad- 
vance the science of management in a 
progressive manner. 


To accomplish these ends, the co- 
operation of every unit and every mem- 
ber of the Society will be required. We 
all must give of our already taxed ener- 
gies and time to the united effort which 
such a militant, dynamic program re- 
quires. We must ourselves practice the 
science of management at its highest 
level. We must as an organization 
maintain the proper balance between 
our national and our chapters’ pro- 
grams, interests and spheres of activity. 


In its five years of existence in its 
present form, our Society has grown 
in strength and purpose under the 
leadership of its officers. Today it faces 
the opportunity to rise to those heights 
of national leadership which its found- 
ers planned for it. If our Society is to 
endure and give evidence of its effec- 
tiveness, we as officers and members 
must accept that challenge and that 
responsibility. 
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Developing Leaders Through 
The Conference Method’ 


By HENRY C. METCALF 


Through the conference method, all the components in an 
organization will have an opportunity to display leadership. 


THE PREFACE to the third edition to 

our volume on Personnel Administra- 
tion (1933), Mr. Tead and I wrote that, 
‘ with the pioneering period over and the 
case for personnel management proved, 
the real problem confronting business 
is: “Under what conditions of personal 
attitude and of economic and corporate 
organization are people likely to be dis- 
posed to work happily and to best ad- 
vantage together in creating the goods 
that we all need?” In attempting to cen- 
ter attention on the aspects of personnel 
work which seem closest to the core of 
this problem we concluded that the fol- 
lowing matters require most urgent 
attention and constructive thinking: 

First, there is the increasing im- 
portance attached to providing rea- 
sonable security of employment and 
livelihood for all. 

Second, there is wide interest in 
fostering better education and train- 
ing in industry, not merely for im- 
proved workmanship but for encour- 
aging the development of all-around 
and more effective personalities. 

Third, there is wider and wider 
acknowledgment that the principle of 
the representation of the different in- 
terests involved in deliberations on 
policy should be applied in industrial 
and corporate government. 

Fourth, more and more people are 
willing to admit that the support of 
the rank and file in helping to real- 
ize the objectives of a corporation can 


be expected only when those objec- 
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tives are broad, sound, and inclusive 
enough to make it likely that the work- 
ers will feel safe and benefited by 
espousing them. 

Finally, if industry wants genuine 
co-operation from all members of a 
working group, it has now become 
plain that a price must be paid—the 
price of admitting them as more 
nearly equal partners in the conduct 
of the enterprise. How that fact of 
partnership shall be given concrete 
expression is one of the most provoca- 
tive issues of our generation. 


WHAT DO WE WANT? 

We are unquestionably in the midst 
of a revolution which is transforming 
the character of our economic life and 
social relations, and changing the powers 
and responsibilities of the government 
toward business and of business toward 
the community in which it operates. As 
a result of the complex forces respon- 
sible for the rapid changes we are ex- 
periencing, certain world-wide, insistent 
demands. These demands are: 

1. the assurance and protection of a 
decent standard of living—food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, education, health, recreation 
—for all; 

2. the guarantee of personal and so- 
cial security; 

3. the demand for a fair opportunity 
for self-expression and growth; 

4. the demand for fairer dealing and 
justice in both business and legal rela- 
tions. 

An attempt to secure the fulfillment of 
these basic human needs has meant a 


definite struggle between the forces of 
opposition represented by private inter. 
ests and the will of society represented 
by the State in every advanced nation 
of the world. The economic, political, 
and social changes that, with increasing 
acceleration, have taken place through. 
out the world during the past three dec. 
ades make it clear that, although we 
may choose whether we wish to go for. 
ward slowly or rapidly, we cannot tum 
the clock backward. 

The fact is that the machine, and re. 
sulting large-scale, complex, rapidly ex. 
panding industrial organization with its 
concentrated power and wealth, have so 
complicated and unbalanced industrial. 
social relationships that it has finally 
become evident that new standards and 
procedures must be adopted and en. 
forced if industry and the nation are to 
prosper steadily and happily and long 
under the existing order. 


NEW PROBLEMS 

The most pressing new management 
problems arise, then, from the size, com- 
plexity, speed and related characteristics 
of modern business units, their effects 
upon the nature of man, the human de- 
sires and motives which the industrial 
system must provide for, and especially 
the importance of recognizing individual 
differences in centering upon the devel- 
opment of personality, with individual 
liberty and freedom so related to social 
trusteeship and responsibility that our 
economic ills may be remedied. 

Admittedly, progress in the solution 
of industrial human relations problems 
has lagged far behind technological 
progress. But there is no doubt that now 
a new philosophy—a new attitude of 


mind—is beginning to reveal itself in | 


our business and industry, in fact, in the 
whole world. Whereas, in past genera- 
tions it might be said that business and 
industry were not even aware that there 
was anything they ought to be wanting. 
we have at least progressed to the point 
of crystallizing in some measure what 
we want, if we have not yet agreed upon 
the method of how to attain it. 

What is it, then, that we want? I quote 
from an analysis by Dr. Harry A. Over- 
street: 

Apparently — most fundamentally 
of all— we want scientific and phi- 
losophic intelligence applied to busi- 
ness management. 
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We want intelligence, first of all, 
as to what to produce as well as how 
to produce it. In the second place, 
we want intelligence as to how to dis- 
tribute the fruits of production. Fi- 
nally, we want intelligence as to how 
to make the entire economic process 
serve the ends of the fullest possible 
development of all concerned. 


We are aware that such intelligence 
in management can not be expected 
to develop automatically, nor can it 
be guaranteed by the intrusion into 
business of political government. We 
know that we can only achieve it by 
building up individuals with an 
appropriate point of view and with a 
training adequate to carry that point 
of view into effect. 


Thus, our whole problem of manage- 
ment today really resolves itself into 
the simple—even if difficult—matter 
of adopting a new philosophy, and to 
the training of all concerned so that 
they may effectively carry out that 
philosophy. 


To say that what is significantly 
happening in business today is a 
movement toward a new philosophy is 
perhaps to say the most fundamental 
thing that can be said. To change to 
a new philosophy means to change to 
a mode of life in which there is a new 
integrating idea. Really to find and 
believe in a new integrating idea is to 
effect the most important modifica- 
tion that can be brought about in 
one’s life or in the life of one’s civi- 
lization. 


I do not minimize the tremendous 
task confronting business and industry 
today in their efforts to reach a new 
philosophic viewpoint. Swinging our 
heavy, complex business structure 
around to the new way of thinking and 
acting is not a simple, quickly-ordered 
process. It means for all parties con- 
cerned plenty of constructive thought 
and analysis, conference, patience. For, 
although sound methods and procedures 
have been worked out generally and 
applied in some progressive companies, 
there is no patent formula here which 
can be followed indiscriminately, with 
clock-work results. Each industry, each 
corporation, each company, each plant 
must do its own human stock-taking, and 
organize and co-ordinate to suit its par- 
ticular conditions and needs. 
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INDUSTRIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


As Mary P. Follett, America’s out- 
standing woman business philosopher, 
has expressed it, our goal is “freedom 
through organized relation.” The rela- 
tion of capital and labor in the attain- 
ment of a common objective is what 
gives spirit and meaning to our under- 
standing. A safe superstructure requires 
a sound foundation, and sound ideals 
and principles are the most practical 
life guides. To work effectively together, 
therefore, the major interests in our 
business system — promoter-banker-fin- 
ancier, manager, worker, consumer, and 
the agent of all, the government—must 
first and foremost arrive at and live up 
to certain basic principles of industrial 
self-government. While time does not 
here permit any great elaboration of 
these principles, | do want to submit for 
your consideration as a sound core, a 
unifying basis of action, the following 
ten principles of industrial self-govern- 
ment, most of which have a familiar 
ring, but which | think we must admit 
have not yet been given a fair chance of 
application in our work relations. Briefly 
stated, these principles are: 


1. The principle of the recognition 
of the sacredness of human personality, 
and its development and growth as the 
major goal of industry. 

2. The basic principle of balance. 

3. The principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

4. The principle of the recognition 
of individual differences. 

5. The principle of justice in labor 
relations. 

6. The principle of the representa- 
tion of interests. 

7. The principle of experimentation. 

8. The principle of the “inevitability 
of gradualness.” 

9. The principle of reward according 
to worth, according to productivity. 


10. The principle of cosmic faith. 


With these broad principles as a guide 
—as the law of the employer-employe- 
consumer-government relationship—the 
solution of the complex problems now 
confronting us compels an_ intellectual 
adventure of imaginative reconstruction, 
of scientific analysis, of integrated think- 
ing. 

Our chief hope lies in the fact that 
the need may be recognized of putting 
into practice, of vitalizing, terms until 


recently generally shunted in the busi- 
ness world as something theoretical and 
highbrow, now coming into common 
usage—co-operation, co-ordination, in- 
tegration, education (as distinguished 
from training). Co-ordination — the 
transmission and interpretation of polli- 
cies at and between each level—should_ 
be tackled as an urgent problem, one of 
creative challenge. 

Workers, technicians and management 
may have common interests, but when 
they come together each group has its 
own way of looking at company policies 
and problems, and they do not recog- 
nize their interests as common ones im- 
mediately. At each level there are fears, 
hopes and real knowledge of the busi- 
ness which must affect and modify poli- 
cies in process of formation. This is an 
inevitable result of past experience and 
organization—or lack of organization. 
Our attitude is determined by our expe- 
rience and by the degree of responsi- 
bility placed upon us. 


COLLABORATION 


The question arises then — given a 
more or less different viewpoint at each 
level of responsibility, how best to get 
people to collaborate, to see the picture 
as a whole and to weld their ideas about 
it into a common view. The ability to 
collaborate is the ability to get the point 
of view at each level—what people want 
—connected up with what they know. 
Employes cannot feel that it is not good 
business for the company to pay higher 
wages if they do not know the financial 
status of the company. The degree of 
willing and eager participation ex- 
pressed by the employes of a given 
company is dependent upon the nature 
of the desires they develop, based upon 
what they know. 

Approaching the problem of sound 
policy determination, the following 
questions arise: Where does policy-mak- 
ing start? Whom do new policies affect? 
Who should be parties to policy-mak- 
ing? How do staff recommendations on 
policy get themselves adopted by the 
line officers? How does the knowledge 
desired get transmitted up and down? 
How is policy measured and evaluated? 

The principle to be invoked here is 
that effective co-ordination requires that 
every functional group involved in car- 
rying out a policy be represented in 
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deliberations where the policy and the 
general methods of its execution are 
decided. 

Negatively speaking, there are psy- 
chological hazards to disregarding this 
principle, of which we see many ex- 
amples today — hazards of misunder- 
standing, flat disagreement, sullen or 
uninformed submission. Failure to get 
facts before the people affected results 
in failure to get agreement. Only through 
group deliberation is it possible to get 
different points of view about the same 
things brought forward, and thus to 
assure in advance the willing and hearty 
agreement of all members necessary to 
give a policy effect. Men do not take 
well to a summary notice on the bulletin 
board. The process of pooling ideas 
stimulates willingness to come along 
with what is decided. 


ALL POINTS OF VIEW 


The problem is to see that every point 
of view is taken into account, that all 
such views are reconciled, that the in- 
terests of the organization as a whole 
are advanced. The objective is definite, 
conscious, affirmative, informed adher- 
ence in advance by all concerned to the 
purpose and working methods of the 
organization. Representation of all in- 
terests in conference, leading to integra- 
tion, is the means. The effectiveness of 
the conference way is not measured by 
speed in settlement. Understanding does 
not come in a moment. Better one agree- 
ment built upon confidence than a hun- 
dred on the shaky walls of compromise 
or coercion. Never was the truth of this 
statement more apparent than today. 

The larger the business, the more diffi- 
cult is the problem of relating functions 
and staffs through sound organizational 
structure and conference procedure. In 
this relating, co-ordinating process, there 
are five administrative levels generally 
which must be included: 


1. the board of directors; 

2. the top administrative group (i.e., 
the major staff department heads and 
general managers) ; 

3. the heads of line departments and 
of lesser staff divisions; 

4. the technicians within a special 
staff division; 

5. the workers in all the line depart- 
ments (the rank and file). 


American industry has been built up 
primarily on individual initiative and 
individual leadership. When businesses 
were small and the relations between 
owners and their few workers personal, 
the owner-management had little diff- 
culty in acquainting the work force with 
the policy guiding the common effort. 
Formal conference techniques were not 
needed to keep the business going on a 
basis of mutual understanding, good will 
and co-operation. 

But during the period of tremendous 
increase in size, complexity and speed 
and the diffusion of ownership, the or- 
ganization of thought and machinery 
for keeping the workers fully informed 
and getting their active, informed con- 
sent has in no way kept pace with the 
methods put into effect for increasing 
production, for instance. We are finding 
today that some corporations have 
grown too large and unwieldy to have a 
unifying “personality.” Management is 
too far removed from the workers, in a 
complex structure with many overlap- 
pings. 

Add to these facts the appalling re- 
sults of over-specialization and canalized 
thinking which we suffered during the 
depression and our efforts to get out of 
it and forestall; and the fact is driven 
home with increasing force that we are 
in “a race between education and catas- 
trophe,” that our greatest need today is 
education in its fullest meaning, given 
expression in a well-integrated educa- 
tion and training program built upon 
the conference idea—the life blood of 
an organic industrial relations program. 
And there probably never before has 
been a time in our history when so many 
executives and employes of companies 
in this country are taking an active 
part in such education and training 
programs. 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


We are realizing that education must 
be a continuous life process, reminding 
us always how to search out the true 
facts which determine “the law of the 
situation” and how to think, rather than 
what to think on the basis of one-sided 
facts propagating self-interest and bias. 
Education is a process of leading forth, 
of guiding. The term connotes broad, 
fundamental concepts, implying the de- 
velopment of the physical, intellectual, 
and moral faculties. Education implies 


knowledge, skill, discipline of character, } 
Too often “education” and “training,” 
or instruction, are used synonymously, 
“Education” is the far more comprehen. 
sive and meaningful term. The great 
Italian patriot, Mazzini, has well ex. 
pressed the distinction as follows: 


Education is addressed to the moral 
faculties; instruction to the intellec. 
tual. The first develops in man the 
knowledge of his duties; the second 
makes him capable of fulfilling them. 
Without instruction, education would 
be too often ineffective; without edu. 
cation, instruction would be a lever 
lacking a fulcrum. 

The meaning of education such as we 
need to acquire in the home, in the 
school, in government, on the job, but 
with especial stress here in the top execu- 
tive ranks of industry is well given in 
the words of the late President Hibben. 
of Princeton University: 


In the process of education there 
are three stages: the first is that of 
Knowledge, the gathering of informa- 
tion from the great world of knowl- 
edge—what men have thought and felt 
and achieved, so that one may come 
to understand the world in which he 
lives. The world of the present can 
never be understood, however, with- 
out a profound knowledge also of the 
world of the past. 

But knowledge as mere encyclopae- 
dic information is only the beginning 
of education. The second stage is that 
of Understanding, the ability to relate 
all items of knowledge, the ordering 
of the material elements of any sub- 
ject, of discrimination between that 
which is relevant and that which is 
unessential, and above all, the abil- 
ity to detect the universal operation 
throughout all the various separate 
items of knowledge, the work of the 
universal law of cause and effect. 
Knowledge can be gained by memory 
alone but understanding only by rea- 
son. Many centuries ago Aristotle said, 
“There are two classes of mankind, 
the one who know facts, the other 
who understand the causes of these 
facts; the latter are the true philoso- 
phers, follow them.” 

The third element in the process of 
education is that of Wisdom, the abil- 
ity to use the product of knowledge 
and of understanding so as to apply 
it to the attainment of desired ends: 
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it is knowledge and understanding 
made dynamic; it is intellectual power 
in action; but even more than that 
wisdom consists not merely in the 
skillful adaptation of means to ends 
but also an evaluation of ends in them- 
selves. The wise man must discrimi- 
nate between the end that is worth the 
effort to attain, or of secondary sig- 
nificance, or in themselves basely 
ignoble. 


CONFERENCE EDUCATION 


The kind of education needed today 
is through the conference method which 
will effect the necessary co-ordination. 
And in the educational processing called 
for, the essential first step seems clear. 
The beginnings must be made in the 
ranks of top executives. Only when those 
who are responsible in the last analysis 
for our industrial direction come to rec- 
ognize the necessity for and importance 
of systematic education and _ training 
programs for themselves and their co- 
executives, and are willing to set up 
systematic schedules for learning, and 
require the same care in their execution 
that they demand in their daily doings, 
will the necessary results be achieved. 
If education and training is good busi- 
ness then it should be put on a business 
basis, the same as any other business 
problem. This needed executive man- 
power is not alone an individual prob- 
lem; it is clearly a group problem and 
an “organization power” problem. It 
calls for a clear-cut program of think- 
ing, of research. analysis. reflection and 
learning. 

As the result of encouraging experi- 
ence in two companies with which | 
have been associated, Servel, Incorpo- 
rated, and the Hood Rubber Company. 
I recommend a conference program 
which begins at the top, with top man- 
agement functioning as an Executive 
Personnel Advisory Board. The member- 
ship of such a board should include the 
President and. the heads of the major 
departments. This Board should devote 
much thought to the formulation, inter- 
pretation, transmission, execution and 
measurement of the over-all policies of 
a well integrated company industrial 
relations program. It should consider 
the important question which I stressed 
—how is company policy best co-ordi- 
nated at each operating level and trans- 
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mitted from one level to another? Man- 
agement here has a two-fold objective: 

1. To provide organized structures 
of conference or communication in and 
through which interchange of ideas takes 
place. This is the organizational aspect 
of the problem. 

2. To vitalize the operation of this 
machinery of interchange so that there 
is a real meeting of minds, a harmoniz- 
ing of desires and an integrating of 
objectives in advance of action, so far 
as possible. This is the educational and 
psychological aspect of the problem. 

It must always be borne in mind, of 
course, that structures for co-ordination 
in such representative conferences are 
but the outward evidence of an inner 
disposition to collaborate in sincere. 
effective ways. 

After these major problems of policy 
and co-ordination have been determined, 
the Executive Personnel Advisory Board 
has the function of relating (1) produc- 
tion and personnel policies, (2) sales 
and personnel policies, and (3) finan- 
cial and personnel policies. 

To complete this organizational set-up 
providing for effective horizontal and 
vertical co-ordination, there should be a 
similar guiding board or committee, at 
each operating level, taking part in well- 
organized and directed educational con- 
ferences. 

With this background in mind, I am 
sure you will find interesting a de- 
scription of the application of this tech- 
nique in these two companies. At this 
stage of our industrial relations evolu- 
tion, work of this nature presents the 
greatest challenge and promise of the 
greatest satisfaction to those of us who 
have spent a long life trying to under- 
stand these complex industrial human 
relations problems. 


About two years ago I was delighted 
to get a call from an executive who has 
done a better job than most in keeping 
abreast of the times in his thinking. I 
refer to Mr. Arthur Newhall. who heads 
the Hood Rubber Company of Water- 
town, Massachusetts: his suggestion was 
that I come up to their plant once a 
month and give him and his coexecutives 
my conception of what top management 
should be thinking about in these times. 


The Hood Rubber Company, of 
course, rates high in its organizational 
set-up and procedures. And Mr. Newhall 
made it clear to me that my job was not 


to try to tell these executives anything 
about the technical details of their re- 
spective jobs. What they felt they needed 
and wanted was to be given a perspec- 
tive, an understanding of the economic- 
social changes which are obviously tak- 
ing place, why they had been forced 
upon us, and what adjustments—physi- 
cal, mental and spiritual — were neces- 
sary in order to be fitted to operate 
successfully under the new state of 
affairs. In other words, they wanted 
education as opposed to training —edu- 
cation in the sense of the Hibben and 
Mazzini definitions. 

A full morning each month was set 
aside for a series of most stimulating 
and mutually helpful organized round- 
table conferences. We discussed the na- 
ture of man, his place as an industrial 
citizen, relationships and balance, the 
new social responsibilities of industrial 
management, and the present and pros- 
pective role of government in the pic- 
ture. A carefully thought-out outline was 
sent on in advance for consideration by 
each group member, and one of the 
group members acting as secretary wrote 
up a digest of each meeting, which was 
duplicated for a permanent record for 
each of the group members. Each one of 
these executives — responsible for pro- 
duction, sales, standards, finance and 
industrial relations — had interesting 
contributions to make to our discussion, 
both because of the inherent differences 
in individuals and the result of their 
varied education, training and experi- 
ence. 

The cumulative result was a broad- 
ened interest and perspective and under- 
standing of the complex interrelation- 
ships involved in their respective func- 
tions both within the plant and in rela- 
tion to the outside world. 


Mr. Louis Ruthenburg took over the 
reins at Servel not many years ago with 
a keen realization of the complexities 
of his problems and the vital need for 
education in industry respecting indus- 
trial relations. The way he felt about it 
was expressed in the following state- 
ment, concluding an address which he 
made before the National Metal Trades 
Association: 


We are beginning to learn that sales 
records, competitive position, profit 
and loss statements and balance sheets 
are not matters of primary importance 
in industry. Underlying such second- 
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ary results is the human equation, and 
these matters which we have so long 
regarded as things of primary im- 
portance are simply measures of the 
degree to which management has 
solved the problem of industrial co- 
operation. 

At Servel, with a comprehensive 
foreman and group leader training pro- 
gram already in operation, beginning 
in the fall of 1935 we developed the 
group conference method for educa- 
tional purposes at various levels and as 
a co-ordinating device between the levels. 
The top group—made up of the Presi- 
dent and the Vice Presidents in charge 
of Production, Engineering, Sales and 
Finance—met for a half day each month 
in the executive offices at the plant in 
Evansville, Indiana, as the Executive 
Personnel Advisory Board, with an 
agenda and procedure similar to that of 
Hood Rubber. But here. as well as dis- 
cussing the broader economic-social- 
political developments affecting manage- 
ment, we spent considerable time on the 
problems of the formulation, interpreta- 
tion, transmission, execution and meas- 
urement of the over-all policies of the 
company industrial relations program, 
as well as the relationship of this inter- 
nal company program to a sound indus- 
trial public relations program. 


FULL DISCUSSION 


In this group, questions of functional 
responsibility, the growing importance 
in business of science, research, stand- 
ardized knowledge and experience were 
discussed. Functional responsibility was 
definitely stressed as opposed to any 
ideas of “ultimate authority” or indi- 
vidual control. There was constant em- 
phasis upon the interweaving of func- 
tion, authority, and responsibility; and 
an earnest effort made to analyze each 
situation, to obey the facts disclosed, to 
recognize conflict at points where it 
occurs, and to solve the problems where 
and when they arise. This means that 
cumulative responsibility based upon re- 
search, standards, and co-operative con- 
trol shall rule. 


Going on down the line, on the day 
following the monthly meeting of the 
Executive Personnel Advisory Board, 
the heads of departments which had to 
do with personnel met as the Personnel 
Conference Group to discuss equally 


carefully prepared agenda. This group. 
headed by the Works Manager who 
made the liaison between it and the top 
group, was in addition made up of the 
personnel director, the educational di- 
rector, the heads of the engineering and 
standards departments, the medical di- 
rector, the service director, and the office 
manager. 

In this group we sketched more cur- 
sorily the broader picture, and showed 
the relationship to and discussed in- 
tensively the actual personnel problems 
of each of these officers, in order to turn 
the wisdom of the whole group upon 
them and to work out the troublesome 
relationship problems. 


From time to time the effectiveness 
of the education and training program 
was tested by having the group members 
check to determine whether or not spe- 
cific improvement had been made in 
items like the following: 

1. Stabilizing business. 

2. A better type of applicant. 

3. Decreasing labor turnover. 

4. Decreasing waste, both in time 
and materials. 

5. Reducing accidents. 

6 .A better health record, expressed 
through fewer accidents and steady em- 
ployment. 

7. Improved financial condition of 
the workers. 


8. Increased interest in participation 
in employe activities. 
9. Freedom from labor troubles. 


10. Increased production and_ better 
quality production. 


1l. Better co-ordination between those 
responsible for different parts of the 
personnel program. 

12. Improved community attitude 
toward the company. 


One interesting experiment carried 
out by this group had far-reaching 
effects, from the foremen group to the 
top. The foremen were asked to fill out 
a questionnaire revealing what they con- 
sidered (1) their accomplishments dur- 
ing 1935; (2) their weaknesses in 1935; 
and (3) their plans for improvement in 
1936—all with respect to personnel. The 
answers were charted and summarized. 

Reported accomplishments grouped 
themselves under better administration, 
improved employment procedures, health 
and safety provisions, and training and 
research results. 


Reported weaknesses fell into three 
main categories — personal weaknesses, 
weaknesses in administration and mo. 
rale, and weaknesses due to unsatisfac. 
tory working conditions, 

Plans for improvement the following 
year again fell into three main groups— 
(1) Self-improvement, (2) improvement 
in the functioning of the various person- 
nel divisions, and (3) improved quality 
and reduced costs. 

We studied these results in both the 
Personnel Executive Advisory Board 
and the Personnel Conference Group, 
and we agreed that they led to certain 
general conclusions, which served as a 
basis for immediate action, one step of 
which was the commencement of a thor- 
ough-going job analysis. You may be 
interested to hear what these general 
conclusions were: 


1. The need— 

a. Clearly defined administra. 
tive objectives and policies, par- 
ticularly in personnel management. 

b. A functionalized organization 
set-up—with an effective system of 
co-ordination, horizontal and verti- 
cal—through which these objectives 
and policies may be transmitted, 
interpreted and executed. 

c. The development of more 
aggressive, yet co-operative, leader- 
ship for effective team-work. 

2. The setting— 

An encouraging awareness and 
recognition of these needs, espe- 
cially a desire for self-improvement 
for leadership to meet changing 
conditions and policies, with the 
aim of producing quality products 
with more efficiency and less cost— 
and a good start in that direction. 
3. The method— 

a. Fit the man to the job. 

b. Continue to improve stand- 
ards of fair dealing in wages, hours 
and working conditions and incen- 
tive plans in keeping with efficiency 
and control of cost and quality. 

c. Encourage self-analysis, un- 
derstanding and improvement. 

d. Conferences for department 
and division heads in the interests 
of interdepartmental co-ordination. 

e. Vitalize the education and 
training program for foremen, 
group leaders and service groups. 
so that they will understand and 
interpret company objectives and 
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policies and instill quality con- 

sciousness and team-spirit in the 

workers. 

f. Vitalize the Workers’ Council 
and relate the Employes’ Associa- 
tion and various welfare activities, 
stressing the educational aspect. 
|. The anticipated result— 

A smoothly-running organization. 
with an efficient, contented, loyal 
body of workers. 

The comprehensive educational pro- 
gram at Servel, also uses the conference 
method in other groups down the line. 
I quote from a statement prepared by 
Mr. H. L. Humke of Servel: 

The Master Methods Groups are 
given largely to the training of lead- 
ers. but the development of top execu- 
tives through master sessions is not 
neglected. Methods of conducting con- 
ferences, evaluation of textual mate- 
rial, sampling of proposed confer- 
ences and the awakening of top 
executives and leaders to the particu- 
lar importance of industrial relations 
receives much attention. 

Foreman training is set up with 
definite objectives accompanied by a 
series of specific courses planned over 
a period of years, which courses, it 
is assumed, will help in the achieve- 
ment of objectives. The training of 
this group is tending to take on a 
rather definite aspect in regard to 
standards of achievement. Obviously, 
the use of standards of achievement 
must be very definitely tied in with a 
merit program. The establishment and 
validation of standards and the 
achievement of a merit program in- 
volve extended time for development. 
Engineering foremen followed the 
course with the production foremen 
for the first year. 


Group leaders at Servel, Inc., com- 
pare in position with men in other 
institutions who may be called assist- 
ant foremen, “straw bosses.” shift 
leaders, etc. Leaders of this group. 
which totals approximately 200 men, 
are chosen from outstanding foremen. 
The subject matter followed is the 
same in title as that used in the regular 
foremen conferences. This material is 
presented to the group leaders from 
six months to a year after it has been 
presented to the foremen. The group 
leader program differs from that of 
the foreman group in two essential 
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points; namely, the group leaders of 

a single department, sometimes two 

departments, constitute the study 

group and these meetings are used as 
an occasion for very pertinent dis- 
cussion of shop problems and of 
safety programs. It is the plan to 
develop standards as rapidly as pos- 
sible so that group leaders may be 
advanced to foremanship positions on 

a merit basis determined by efficiency 

of operation in the*plant and by suc- 

cess in passing the hurdles set up in 
connection with the various standards. 

There are other groups —a student 
group, a squad of men studying engi- 
neering on a co-operative basis at the 
University of Cincinnati, and Servel 
Opportunity School Classes for Em- 
ployes. 

Such an educational conference pro- 
gram, developed at each operating level 
from top to bottom, should make for 
“the spread of knowledge.” which Mill 
cites as one test of an advancing civi- 
lization. 


CALL FOR LEADERSHIP 


I have given these examples of the 
conference method of education and 
training in industry, stressing especially 
the unique value of a top Executive Per- 
sonnel Advisory Board, because I feel 
they represent what is most needed to- 
day. I am certainly not alone in realizing 
the great need for educated leadership, 
for “specialists in generalization.” I 
could give you a long list of quotations 
from men and women in all sectors of 
life to bear me out. Here are four, the 
first from a prominent young industrial 
leader, the second from a retired indus- 
trial leader. the third and fourth from 
long-time students and teachers of in- 
dustrial relations: 7 

Of course, the quest for leaders is 
as old as the race. But that quest is 
more active today than ever before in 
our industrial history. This, I think, 
is chiefly because many new problems 
have arisen to create a crying need for 

a new type of business leader. . . The 

crux of the situation is not so much 

the need for men, nor the scarcity of 
proven leaders, as it is the failure of 

American business management gen- 

erally to introduce an orderly and 

methodical system for the discovery, 
development and assignment of execu- 


tive personnel. (Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr.. Vice President, U.S. Steel Cor- 
poration, in “The Selection and De- 
velopment of Executives in American 
Industry,” an address delivered at the 
Harvard Tercentenary, September, 
1936. ) 

The business man and professional 
man must continually expand his edu- 
cation. . . . Education is a continuous 
process. It is sometimes acquired in- 
stinctively or intuitively. As a general 
thing education is the result of pain- 
staking application, and involves 
alertness to recognize everyday op- 
portunities and willingness to take 
advantage of them. (Carl Raymond 
Gray, retiring president, Union Paci- 
fic Railroad — 136th annual com- 
mencement of Washington and Jeffer- 
son College.) 


We have developed scientific re- 
search and the training of scientists 
admirably; we have failed utterly to 
promote any equivalent educational 
development directed to the discovery 
and training of administrators of ex- 
ceptional capacity. . . . Better methods 
for the discovery of an administrative 
elite, better methods of maintaining 
working morale. The country that first 
solves these problems will infallibly 
outstrip the others in the race for sta- 
bility, security and development. . . . 
The urgent problem of the present is 
that our administrative elite has be- 
come addict of a few specialist studies 
and has unduly discounted the human 
and social aspects of industrial organ- 
ization. . . . The universities of the 
world are admirably equipped for the 
discovery and training of the special- 
ist in science; but they have not begun 
to think about the discovery and train- 
ing of the new administrator. (Elton 
Mayo, in The Human Problems of an 
Industrial Civilization.) 

So we must try to broaden the per- 
spective of the men who are now in 
business. We must try to make them 
understand that all business problems 
are social problems and that the most 
important ones are national problems. 
We must try to teach them that spe- 
cialization in business can go too far; 
that no man is qualified for business 
leadership who does not understand 
the true relation of business to society, 
and that no price is too high, and no 
personal sacrifice too great, if it is 
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51. Keynote for Management-Industry 
Partnership, by Thomas H. Carroll, 
Dean, School of Business Administration, 
University of North Carolina. 


52. Simplified Incentives for Multiple 
Preduction, by W. Dale Jones, School 
of Industrial Engineering, Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


53. Setting Cost Reduction Goals, by 
Elliott |. Petersen, Vice President for 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 

Inc. 


54. Profit-Sharing — The Importance of 
Being Important Together, by Clar- 
ence A. Wimpfheimer, President, Amer- 
ican Velvet Company. - 


55. Executive Development Through Col- 
leges and Universities, by Earl G. 
Planty, Executive Counselor, Johnson & 
Johnson; Dr. C. K. Beach, Professor of 
Industrial Education, Cornell University 
and Gordon Van Ark, Division Manager, 
Personnel Development, General Foods 
Corporation. 


56. Communications —What Are Employ- 
ees Really Interested In, by Peter F. 
Drucker, Industrial Economist. 


61. Wartime Lessons in Wage Adminis- 
tration, by Canby Balderston, Dean, 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Former Assistant Chief, Civilian Person- 
nel Branch, Industrial Personnel Division, 
Army Service Forces. 


64. Efficient Planning for Budgeting, by 
Charles C. James, Associate Counsellor, 
Stevenson, Jordan and Harrison. 


65. 


70. 


71. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 


Besticllers All! 


Reprints of the most talked-about current and recent 
ADVANCED MANAGEMENT articles are now available 


YOUR CHOICE — 5 for $1 
OR THE ENTIRE 18 - for only $3 


Each article on this list has been reprinted — some 
several times — in response to steady demands for 
copies from Management Men all over the world. 


Budget Navigation by Dead Reckon- 
ing, by Alwyn M. Hartogensis, Ebasco 
Services, Inc. 


Democratic Principles in Business 
Management, by James C. Worthy, 
Sears, Roebuck and Company. 


Personalities in Labor-Management 
Conflicts, by A. A. Imberman, Imberman 
& De Forest. 


Executives Evaluate Administrative 
Conferences, by Dr. Martin Kriesberg, 
United States Bureau of the Census. 


Size and Effectiveness—An Adminis- 
trative View, by Howard K. Hyde, 
Department of Defense, Washington. 


Procedures in Industry and Business, 
by Dr. Michael Albery, Assoc. Prof. of 
Finance and Industrial Management, 
Boston College. 


Fitting in the Specialist Without An- 
tagonizing the Line, by Lt. Col. L. 
Urwick, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., ete., Chair- 
man and Managing Director, Urwick 
Orr & Partners, Ltd., London, England. 


The Front Line Supervisor, by George 
R. Northrup, Field Engineer, Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 


New Frontiers for The Industrial En- 
gineer, by Harry L. Wylie, Assist. 
Secretary, The Pure Oil Co. 


Getting Effective Leadership In The 
Industrial Organization, by Douglas 
McGregor, Industrial Relations Section, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Name 


at 25 cents each — or Five for $1! 


Bisnbhssns Put a check mark here to order 
THE FULL SET OF 18 REPRINTS for $3 


Enclosed find check (or money order) for $ 


am a member of S.A.M. 


Order Coupon 
SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
411 Fifth Avenue - New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send .......... copies of the following reprints: 


necessary to obtain that point of view, 
(Philip Cabot, in “Business—The Ser. 
vant of Society,’ Economic Forum, 


Winter, 1936.) 


A prime essential to leadership in the 
necessary program of industrial eman. 
cipation is the capacity for intercreative 
co-ordination, which bespeaks (1) social 
trusteeship responsibility, (2) the long. 
run view and an understanding of the 
underlying relationships governing our 
social-economic life, and (3) adherence 
to principles and techniques set forth in 
a code of ethics and rules of governance, 

What we are working toward—in the 
plant, in the company, in the industry, 
in industry generally and in industry. 
government relations—is an honest in- 
tegration of all points of view. It is an 
inspiring challenge—a nation-wide mo- 
bilization of individualities. 


Instead of the old method of “power- 
over” the new leadership uses “‘power- 
with.” Autocratic dictatorship yields to 
the principle of functionalization. Each 
individual hereafter is called upon to 
contribute in his own way. Increasingly 
things are to be done through him, not 
for him. Persuasion through education, 
with the leader in the role of teacher, 
takes the place of domination. For lead- 
ership, which is fundamentally an edu- 
cational process, liberates human ener- 
gy, creates power and stimulates growth 
through the integration of diverse pur- 
poses and the intelligent use of individ- 
ual differences, while domination retains 
all power and reduces those it controls 
to puppets and routineers. 


The whole industrial structure must 
be permeated with the ideal of freedom 
of opportunity for the individual to dis- 
cover, train, and apply his individual 
tastes, interests and capacities. We need, 
therefore, leaders who are educated and 
trained to think and act historically, to 
think and act scientifically, to think and 
act socially, and, above all, to think and 
act in terms of the capacities of their 
co-workers. We should continue to strive 
for a sounder employer-employe _rela- 
tions policy, of a permanent character, 
embodying scientific and just selection, 
placing, motivating, rewarding and par- 
ticipation of the entire persoffMel_—in a 
word, responsibility commensurate with 
power in industrial human relation- 
ships. 
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First for Copying Office Form 


Speeds Ordering, Invoicing, Production Control, 
Accounting, Purchasing, Shipping Reports! 


Now, for the first time, with the new Bruning COPYFLEX 14’s 
greater width—20 inches—you copy any office form in seconds. 

And the copy’s exact (no errors or smudges) . . . flat, dry, 
teady-to-use. No time-wasting manual copying. In 5 minutes 
anyone can learn to copy with COPYFLEX . . . usually the lowest 
cost way to quickly make 1 to 100 copies of practically anything 
drawn, written, typed or printed on ordinary translucent paper. 

No wonder typical COPYFLEX users are reaping savings! For 
example (names on request), COPYFLEX Savesa life insurance com- 
pany $100,000 yearly via loan processing system... a hardware 
wholesaler $15,000 annually via order-invoice system... a 
national merchandiser $25,000 in six months by cutting clerical 
work in half, producing invoices on time . . . and COPYFLEX 
speeds manufacturing, stops errors, for a large metal fabricator 
via production control system. Mail coupon for full details. 
Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Teterboro, N. J. 


Copytlex 


Of all desk-side copying machines— 
only COPYFLEX 14 gives you: 


20" width! Copies even 
© large reports, accounting 
sheets, etc. or two ordinary 
forms simultaneously, with no 
masters or stencils, no inks to 
soil hands. Separates and re- 
turns originals automatically. 


3 Copies of even opaque 
® originals or forms printed 
on both sides, using Bruning’s 
exclusive Reflex Film. 


No installation! No 

© fumes, so no exhaust ducts 
are needed. No darkroom, no 
special room lighting. The “14” 
is mobile, rolls to any work-site. 


4 Unequalled combination 
® of speed, volume, low- 
cost. Copies thousands after 
thousands of large or small, 
different originals daily, at an 
average cost of only 2¢ per sq. ft. 


= CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. — — 
Dept. V102, Teterboro, N. J. 
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NMC 


INTERNATIONAL 


NEWS 


EDITOR’S NOTE: NMC Interna- 
tional News, written by the staff of the 
National Management Council, will be 
a regular feature of ADVANCED 
MANAGEMENT. 

The Society for the Advancement of 
Management is a charter member of 
NMC, a non-profit, non-political organi- 
zation founded in 1933 by the leading 
societies and associations interested in 
the promotion of the science and art 
of management. NMC represents the 
United States in the International Com- 
mittee for Scientific Management, 
(CIOS), a coordinating, cooperative so- 
ciety, composed of like associations in 
20 other countries. 


HE FIRST Luncheon-Discussion meet- 

ing of the National Management 
Council (NMC) for the 1952-1953 
season was held in New York on Oc- 
tober Ist. An internationally known 
speaker is presented each month at 
these luncheons. Dr. Hugo de Haan, 
Secretary-General of the International 
Committee for Scientific Management 
(CIOS) of Geneva, Switzerland, was 
the first speaker of this new series. Dr. 
de Haan spoke on the plans being 
formulated by CIOS to assist the under- 
developed areas of the world through 
scientific management. 

Professor Erwin H. Schell, Head. 
Courses in Business and Engineering 
Administration, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and Vice President of 
the National Management Council, was 
Chairman of the meeting. 


CIOS HISTORY 

In his opening remarks Dr. de Haan 
told of his visit to the Western Hemi- 
sphere Conference in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 8th. Then he reviewed the his- 
tory of CIOS during the post-war period 
of the past six years, which he summed 
up by saying: 

“All our activities from Stockholm 
over Brussels to Sao Paulo were bent 
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to reconstruction, vitalization, and con- 
solidation in all the 20 CIOS countries 
as well as at Geneva, to a renewal of 
CIOS statutes and constitution, to a 
raising of its status within the post-war 
international world of the new United 
Nations, to an improvement of its Con- 
gresses by a more cooperative prepa- 
ration and a raising of the scientific 
level of their discussions.” 

Turning from the past to the future 
he said: 

“Time is now here, it seems to me, 
when CIOS, having accomplished its 
own rebirth, should now fit into the 
new setting of the post-war scene and 
must step in, with renewed vigor and 
optimism, into new and larger fields of 
action. 

“President Cornil was called upon 
for diplomatic leadership in this im- 
portant transitional period. By a cruel 
fate, he was not allowed to implement 
the task assigned to him. President 
Maynard took over his task and ap- 
proached it from the very first with a 
true American’s optimism, with his 
technical knowledge and far-sight. In 
his first letter as President, he gave 
me his thought-provoking and _ action- 
inspiring opinion that, whatever CIOS 
would have hitherto accomplished, 
management has not yet scratched the 
surface of what it can do and has to 
do for mankind.” 


NEW TASKS FOR CIOS 

Dr. de Haan pointed out that the 
threat to peace is no longer class-war, 
but cold war preceding a third world 
war; how the increasing gap between 
the “have nations” and the “have not 
nations” is what is creating “world- 
wide tensions”, the gap between coun- 
tries who have not only preserved their 
standards of living but go on to still 
higher levels of prosperity, and those 
areas which through war destruction 
fell to lower levels than ever before; 
and finally the regions which, since 


the colonial mask has been taken away 
from their faces, reveal the haggard 
features of populations living in what 
is now labelled “under-developed coun. 
tries.” 

“Here a new task seems to appear on 
the horizon for CIOS and for all its 
old established National Member-Orga. 
nizations in 20 highly industrialized 
countries; the task of helping under. 
developed countries to raise their prod- 
uctivity through the best of the manage. 
ment methods so far developed. 

“There is a bulk of management 
knowledge accumulated in all the Na. 
tional groups of CIOS, handed down 
by the pioneer generation, increased 
by international exchange of experi- 
ences, and particularly by a permanent 
transfer and assimilation of American 
know-how.” 

Dr. de Haan went on to say: 

“There are moral imperatives for 
such action on the side of CIOS Com- 
mittees; not only idealistic charity from 
the rich to the poor, but also moral 
duty; we must give because we have 
received. There are also motives on a 
much more down-to-earth basis; les- 
sening dangerous tensions created by 
the widening gap of economic levels, 
building up business relations in grow- 
ing new markets; making capital in- 
vestments in those countries renumera- 
tive; and all sorts of other enlightened 
self-interest. 


“Why should not CIOS be entrusted 
with the launching and implementation 
of a Managerial Assistance Plan under 
which all the knowledge on Scientific 
Management Techniques, as accumu- 
lated with our old established groups 
in 20 highly industrialized countries, 
should be brought to the areas where 
scientific management is less developed, 
or even unknown, with the following 
two aims in view: 

A. To raise the productivity of their 
national economies without re- 
peating the errors of the first 
‘industrial revolution’ in other 
words with due care for the hu- 
man factor and the interests of 
labour; 


B. To accompany capital going out 
to those countries with all the 
technical know-how, which is in- 
dispensable for efficient use and 
fair remuneration of any invest- 
ment.” 
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MANAGERIAL CONTROL 


Standardization — 
The Automatic Pilot 
of Management’ 


By JOHN GAILLARD 


The author examines the more important aspects of this 


vital managerial control tool. 


en A CLEAR view of the signifi- 
cance of standardization as an 
integral function of management has 
the double advantage of giving every- 
body something of practical value in his 
work, and of making a contribution to 
the advancement of management, the 
object of our Society. However, to have 
these advantages materialize, we must 
“sell” standardization to the executive. 
Standardization is still considered by 
many people as a purely technical func- 
tion involving such matters as the estab- 
lishment of dimensional tables or quali- 
ty specifications for materials. This is 
only part of the general problem. The 
significance of standardization to man- 
agement lies in its general application 
—not only to engineering, but also to 
purchasing, sales, research and other 
functions. As a group here, we are 
mainly interested in two questions: 

What can standardization do for man- 
agement in general? 

How should standardization be or- 
ganized in a business concern to pro- 
duce the greatest benefit? 

To visualize the essential purpose of 


*Reprinted from ADVANCED MANAGE- 
MENT, Volume IV, No. 5, Fall, 1939. 
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standardization, we may roughly define 
a standard as a specification of some- 
thing by which we agree to abide—or 
have to abide—for a certain length of 
time. The nature of that “something” 
may vary widely. Customs, traditions, 
manners, fashions and laws—all of these 
are in the class of standards. Their 
observance may be an absolute require- 
ment or it may be left to our choice. 
Even where observance is not compul- 
sory in the literal sense—such as man- 
ners and fashions—we usually follow 
the standard, whether we like it or not. 
Why? Because we feel that it is neces- 
sary for the sake of harmonious rela- 
tions and co-operation with our fellow- 
men. The ultimate and essential purpose 
of all standardization is co-ordination 
—the creation of harmonious co-opera- 
tion. Centuries ago the old republic of 
Venice standardized the build and rig- 
ging of its ships to make all of them 
behave the same way, under given 
weather conditions, and keep them to- 
gether as a fleet—moving forward in 
harmony. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONTROVERSY 
Contrasting with this ideal purpose. 

standardization also causes funda- 

mental controversy in human nature. 


As individuals, we love freedom of 
action. As citizens, we want order and 
system. The two tendencies—striving 
for freedom and striving for order—are 
basically opposed. Order and system 
must not lead to regimentation. There- 
fore, one of the most difficult problems 
to be solved, in setting up standards, 


is to strike the right balance between - 


the strictness or “stiffness” required to 
make a standard work, and the flexi- 
bility it must have if such evils as stag- 
nation, regimentation and monotony are 
to be avoided. 


TECHNIQUE IS NEW 

While standardization is as old as 
the human race, definite principles un- 
derlying the technique of its application 
have been formulated during the last 
twenty years. Since World War I, 
there has been a strong development 
of standardization as a centralized na- 
tional movement in the industries of 
more than twenty countries, and even 
on an international scale. 

Analytical study of standardization 
has shown that to be fully effective, it 
must be treated as a distinct and centra- 
lized function of management. This idea 
has to be sold to executives and to 
visualize the problem, a business organ- 
ization may be compared with a modern 
airplane. 


COMPARISON WITH AN AIRPLANE 


Executive management, as the pilot 
of a business, is expected to steer it 
along the most effectiveness course. To 
realize what it means to control the 
many functions involved, let us look at 
the instrument board of a modern air- 
plane, our physical model of a business. 
There are twenty to forty instruments 
to be checked. In addition, there are 
flaps and landing gear to be operated, 
throttle, mixture control, manifold pres- 
sure, and propeller settings to adjust, 
radio communications to be maintained, 
navigation problems to be worked out, 
and fuel consumption, ground speed, 
drift and other calculations to be car- 
ried on in flight. No wonder that the 
airplane pilot is under a heavy strain. 
In 1938, Dr. Armstrong of the Army 
Air Corps, based on four years’ study 
of military and civilian flying, reported 
that more than 50 percent of the acci- 
dents in both the Army and in civil 
aviation were attributed to pilot errors, 
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ascribed largely to “pilot fatigue” 
caused by mental and physical strain. 

Is not many a business executive worn 
down by conditions strikingly similar 
‘to those affecting the airplane pilot? 
Frequent complaints by executives in- 
dicate that they have too many different 
things to watch and too many reports 
to read. Being under continuous and 
severe strain, they cannot focus their 
attention on matters that demand judg- 
ment and initiative. They are too much 
swamped by details to make the most 
of their real job as executives. 


THE AUTOMATIC PILOT 

The aviator is relieved from fatigue 
by an automatic device, a robot pilot. 
During long periods, normal control of 
the plane can be left entirely to this 
instrument and the human pilot can 
freely watch developments of greater 
importance. 

In a similar way, we can take a 
load off the executive’s mind if only 
we translate the mechanical robot into 
terms of management. The action of an 
automatic pilot is based on its effort 
to maintain standard conditions. For 
example, stability is maintained because 
the robot makes a correction when the 
plane’s sidewise or lengthwise slant ex- 
ceeds a certain angle. The value of the 
robot, then, is based on two main ca- 
pacities. One is to observe a given con- 
dition adopted as normal or standard, 
and the other, to act automatically to 
maintain that condition. It is the com- 
bination of these two functions, per- 
formed in regard to as many conditions 
as is practically possible, that relieves 
the human pilot from strain. 

The same principle can be applied to 
business management. Any condition, 
any requirement, and any decision, that 
can be taken care of automatically by 
system, relieves the executives by not 
taking their time and effort. Therefore, 
if the several departments of an organi- 
zation—and within every department, 
its subdivisions—will set up standards 
wherever they can be applied, the col- 
lective benefit of these standards to ex- 
ecutive management will be comparable 
to the benefit derived by the aviator 
from a robot pilot. Standardization, 
consistently and systematically applied 
throughout a _ business organization, 
truly becomes the automatic pilot of 
management. 
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EXACTING JOB 

An important question is: What func- 
tions are suitable for standardization? 
To what extent can managerial control 
be handed over to system—that is, to 
an automatic device of management? 


To answer this question, we go back 
to our definition of the purpose of 
standardization: the establishment of 
co-ordination, or harmonious action, 
between co-operating units. 

Every business organization needs in- 
ternal as well as external co-ordination. 
Internal co-ordination starts with the 
individual workers, whether they are 
at the bench or the desk. Teamwork 
between small groups finally integrates 
into co-ordination between entire de- 
partments. External co-ordination is re- 
quired, because the business as a whole 
is a unit in a larger scheme: the branch 
of industry to which it belongs, and in 
fact, the entire national industry. In this 
connection, its activities have to be co- 
ordinated, for example, with those of 
its suppliers and customers. 

To get a concrete picture, we shall 
focus on a specific case: a manufactur- 
ing concern. Here we have two main 
groups to consider, production and 
distribution. 

Right away, we come upon a natural 
difference in attitude that in many or- 
ganizations gives executive management 
many worries. It hinges upon the ques- 
tion “What type and quality of products 
shall be manufactured?” The Sales De- 
partment claims that it knows exactly 
what the customer wants and, therefore, 
what the engineers should design. But 
the Engineering Department holds that 
it knows best what is a_ technically 
sound product. Therefore, it believes 
that the salesmen should educate the 
customer and sell him what the engi- 
neers design. 

You may remember the low auto- 
mobiles in vogue some years ago. In 
1933, Henry M. Crane, a prominent 
automotive engineer affiliated with Gen- 
eral Motors, said: “The engineer is suf- 
fering today because of the insistence 
from the sales department to make cars 
lower and lower. I would welcome any 
concerted demand from the public for 
a higher type of car, for it is a tremen- 
dous job to place the machinery be- 
tween the floor of the car and the road, 
and still have some road clearance.” ' 

In such cases, we are dealing essen- 


tially with a problem of merchandising, 
a function defined as follows:! 
Merchandising is the co-ordinating 
force between the task of selling 
goods and the task of buying or man. 
ufacturing the goods to be sold. It 
establishes standards of proper con.- 


struction, proper varieties, proper 

quantities and of prices best suited 

to the market. 

Merchandising can be a “co-ordina- 
ting force” only if it makes use of 
standards. Several factors have to be 
co-ordinated here—what the customer 
wants; what he is w:! ng to pay; and 
what product can }: ‘manufactured at 
that price that will satisfy him and 
leave the company a profit. Each of 
these factors is likely to change con- 
tinuously or at least frequently. Con- 
sequently, the standards established for 
the “proper construction, proper va- 
rieties, and proper quantities” and the 
“prices best suited to the market” will 
vary all the time. This leads many 
people to say that standardization in 
this field is difficult, if not impossible. 

However, while all of the factors may 
vary, and standards applying to them 
may be short-lived, it should be realized 
that the methods used in setting up the 
standards can be standardized them- 
selves and will remain valid much 
longer. These methods should be stan- 
dardized because we must have at our 
disposal permanent machinery for ob- 
serving the demands of the market and 
for translating these observations into 
specifications for the product. Varieties 
may have to be added or dropped. En- 
tire new lines may have to be developed. 
How can we keep up with continuous 
changes in market demand without hav- 
ing a definjte,—that is, standard—meth- 
od of observing that demand? Also, 
how can observations made at different 
times give comparable results unless 
the method of collecting and interpret- 
ing them be “standardized?” Measuring 
with a constantly changing foot-rule is 
an impractical procedure. 

We find, then, that to maintain flexi- 


bility in supplying the market, we must 


set up standards, not only in produc- 
tion, but also in distribution. Only by 
constantly observing, measuring and in- 


1Taylor Society, “Scientific Management in 
American Industry,” Harper & Brothers, 1929, 
page 163. 
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terpreting the phenomena of the market 
by standard procedure, do we create 
the necessary “maneuverability” of a 
business concern that will enable it to 
keep abreast of time. This point de- 
serves attention because it is often con- 
tended that standardization causes stag- 
nation and gets a business into a rut 
from which it is not able to extricate 
itself readily when market conditions 
change. That this is not true is shown 
by our comparison between the man- 
agement of a business and the piloting 
of an airplane. If standardization pre- 
vented instead of, \:;eated the possibility 
of ready adjusts.ent to the plotted 
course, then we should remove the 
automatic pilot from the plane. 

We have hit here upon one of the 
most difficult and most delicate points 
to be dealt with, in promoting the use 
of standardization. It is the desire for 
individuality expressed in this form that 
the job one is doing is not suitable for 
standardization. One company holds 
that standardization cannot be applied 
to its product because the market de- 
mands change too frequently, or even, 
because at any given time the wishes 
of the customers vary too much, An- 
other firm believes that use of standards 
might spoil the good relations estab- 
lished between the company and _ its 
highly skilled workers, many of whom 
have long years of service. Still another 
manufacturing concern, with a _ very 
fine set-up for standardization work in 
the engineering department, has not 
even attempted to use standards in pur- 
chasing, sales and personnel problems. 
Also, many an executive dismisses the 
thought of introducing standardization 
as a distinct function of management 
because he is convinced that leadership 
is solely a matter of personal touch. 
This is part of the conception, still 
widespread, that leaders are born and 
cannot be trained. To say that the born 
leader needs the least training is coming 
closer to the truth. 

In the technical field, the first where 
standardization found general systema- 
lic application, the standpoint just men- 
tioned has been largely abandoned. Yet, 
we should remember it is not so long 
ago that manufacturing concerns had 
their workers bring their own tools and 
held them responsible for keeping them 
in good shape. Management then did 
not care about the tools but was inter- 
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ested solely in the results obtained with 
them, the product. In modern shop 
management, the tools as well as their 
inspection and upkeep are standardized 
—a primary requirement for maintain- 
ing quality control in production. 


STANDARDIZATION AND SELLING 

In activities other than technical, such 
as selling and personnel selection, where 
the human element plays a more im- 
portant part, progress in the applica- 
tion of standardization has been much 
slower. This is natural since the diffi- 
culty of the problem is increased here 
many times by the complicated char- 
acter of human nature. When we set 
up a standard for the purchase and 
use of a metal we have a rather exten- 
sive knowledge about the properties 
required and the methods to be used 
in attaining them. However, we know 
much less about what determines a per- 
son’s capacity to do work and to co- 
operate with others, whether in team- 
work or in a leading position. The 
metal, if its quality is properly con- 
trolled by the supplier, has properties 
whose variations are known to stay 
within close limits. But the capacities 
of a human being vary constantly and 
sometimes widely. They even vary from 
hour to hour, if only on account of the 
fatigue element. 


We find then that there is ample 
room for improvement in the appli- 
cation of standardization to functions 
other than those in the engineering field. 
Taking sales activities as an example, we 
know that there has grown up quite a 
technique of training salesmen. Courses 
are being given nowadays in a number 
of companies and while they must be 
adapted to the specific problems of each 
organization, they nevertheless repre- 
sent an effort toward standardization. 
When an apprentice salesman is told 
“Never knock the product of a competi- 
tor,” this is an elementary standard of 
attitude or behavior. 


SELECTION OF SALESMEN 

However, standardization should be 
applied in a still earlier phase than 
the training of the salesman. Just as 
in the design of a product it is impor- 
tant to select the right quality of ma- 
terials, in the “design” of selling, it is 
essential to select the most suitable 
personnel, How can we pick the best 


salesman from a group of applicants? 
The following results obtained by psy- 
chologists specializing in this field? show 
the importance of standardization in 
solving the problem. 

A number of leading companies have 
obtained excellent results with the se- 
lection of salesmen based on standard 
tests developed by research methods . 
and thoroughly checked against care- 
fully worked-out measurements of suc- 
cess on the real job. 

In one case, the following three types 
of “selection instruments” were devel- 
oped: 

(1) personal history specifications 
(these were taken from the application 
form) 

(2) tests of personality 

(3) a standardized analytical inter- 
view 

The fact that nobody can as yet define 
“personality,” makes the nature of the 
test mentioned under (2) more interest- 
ing. It consists of four parts, as follows: 

(1) a number of statements on con- 
troversial issues, to be made by the 
applicant; 

(2) one hundred questions regarding 
the applicant’s modes of behavior, at- 
titudes and interests; 

(3) three lists, each containing a des- 
cription of personality traits, the appli- 
cant being asked to rate himself; 

(4) a questionnaire regarding the 
applicant’s preferences in twelve situa- 
tions described. 

Furthermore, the third “instrument,” the 
standardized analytical interview, was 
designed to obtain a picture of the ap- 
plicant’s personality by letting him tell 
about his work, his social and domestic 
life, and his ambitions and aims in life. 

According to the report, the applica- 
tion form and the standard system of 
self-rating made it possible “to reject 
from 20 to 40 percent of the least quali- 
fied among the applicants almost auto- 
matically.” Also, the report says that 
this result left the hiring personnel 
“free to devote proportionately more 
time to a careful study of the personali- 
ty qualifications of those men who are 
accepted by the first two instruments.” 
Clearly, the first two standard methods 
functioned as the automatic pilot of the 
personnel department which, thus, had 


2McMurry, Robert N., “A Scientific Pro- 
cedure for the Selection of Salesmen,” Person- 
nel, Volume 15, Number 4, May, 1939. 
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a better opportunity to make a hand- 
tooled job of the third test. Yet, even 
in the latter, a standardized method 
was used. 


STANDARDIZATION AND RESEARCH 

The tests just described can be set 
up only as the result of research. How- 
ever, we should realize that while indus- 
trial progress is dependent on research, 
the practical benefits of progress come 
to us only through application of stan- 
dardization. Conversely, standards are 
indispensable to research, even in the 
scientific field. A theory tentatively es- 
tablished to explain a natural phenome- 
non is used by the scientist as a basis 
from which to proceed. If the basis 
appears to be unsound, he will amend 
his theory accordingly. Thus, the theory 
adopted at a given time is a standard 
level or fixed platform from which he 
tries to build up his knowledge to a 
greater height. Newton considered light 
as being composed of small particles— 
therefore, he established the corpuscular 
theory of light. Later on, Fresnel showed 
that light had characteristics of a me- 
dium in wave motion. This led to the 
wave theory of light. The modern phy- 
sicist tells us that light has some char- 
acteristics of matter, and in other re- 
spects, characteristics of waves. There- 
fore, Newton and Fresnel each devel- 
oped a “standard” conception that 
served as a new level in raising our 
understanding of the nature of light. 


In an industrial concern there is an- 
other important tie between research 
and standardization. The development 
of a standard often reveals disagreement 
between experts. In such cases, the de- 
cision should be left to research. Wheth- 
er this research is carried out within 
the company or elsewhere, and whether 
it consists of making actual experiments 
or finding data on the results of experi- 
ments made by others, is a matter of 
secondary importance. The important 
point is that the development of a 
standard often brings out the need for 
fact-finding in cases where we thought 
we knew all about the job. In this 
respect, standardization creates a strong 
incentive to research and, thus, most 
effectively stimulates the scientific ap- 
proach to management. 


What has been said of the need for 
standards in the fields of sales and re- 
search, applies equally to other com- 


pany activities, for example, advertising. 
The adoption of a trade mark, a slogan, 
and a distinct package for the product 
are examples of standardization. Here, 
its purpose is to create an “automatic 
pilot” action in the mind of the pros- 
pective customer so that he will identify 
the product with the name of the com- 
pany, or still better, that the attractive 
package will make him buy the product 
without further identification. The slo- 
gan of the advertising trade: “Repeti- 
tion is reputation” is nothing but a rec- 
ommendation to create a “standard” 
picture in the mind of the prospect. 


Obviously, the standards required in 
the several branches of a company’s 
business should be mutually co-ordina- 
ted, just as the chassis, the engine and 
the body of an automobile made in dif- 
ferent places, must fit together when 
assembled on the conveyor line. 


This co-ordination of departmental 
standardization is essentially a function 
of executive control. If the executive is 
to be assisted in this function by an 
“automatic pilot,” how shall the latter 
be designed? That is, how shall we 
organize for standardization in a mod- 
ern business concern? | 


ORGANIZATION 

First of all, we should realize that 
the organization of company standardi- 
zation work must be a hand-tooled job. 
It is true that during the last twenty 
years, definite principles and techniques 
of standardization have crystallized. 
But the application of these principles 
and techniques must be adapted to the 
individual needs of the company. Stan- 
dardization itself cannot be entirely 
standardized. 

Just as the design of a mechanical 
automatic pilot is a difficult and deli- 
cate job, the organization of standardi- 
zation in a company requires special 
knowledge, tact, patience and effort. 
Because of its very purpose—the crea- 
tion of harmony—standardization is a 
co-operative job. It requires the pooling 
of all available knowledge on the sub- 
ject concerned. But since opinions are 
bound to differ, the only way of han- 
dling standardization work effectively 
is to use the conference method and 
committee work. The set-up need not 
be formal. A committee of one man may 
be sufficient to report on a given prob- 
lem. 


Correlation of all standardization ac. 
tivities at the top requires a central 


Standards Committee. In a_ mechanical 
concern this may consist, in its initial 
set-up, of the chief engineer, the produc. 


tion manager, the chief inspector. the | 


purchasing agent, the sales manager, 
and the personnel manager. As time 
goes, it may be expanded by having 
more executives on its membership, for 
example, the advertising manager. 


STANDARDS DEPARTMENT 

There is much work to be done. It 
is necessary to study the field, develop 
a program, collect and digest data, 
draft and circulate proposals, receive 
and digest comments, revise the pro- 
posals and get them approved by the 
Standards Committee. The final stand- 
ards must be manifold and distributed 
for introduction into the company’s 
practice. Therefore, the Standards Com. 
mittee needs a secretary—the Standards 
Engineer. As the work grows, this man 
will logically become the head of a 
Standards Department. 

I have sketched here briefly the set-up 


of standardization work in a company 


of medium to large size. In a small 


company, the Standards Department 
may be limited to a single man who 
does most of the work through personal 
contact rather than through committees. 
This point is worth attention. It often 
happens that an executive approached 
with a proposal for the organization of 
a Standards Department fears that such 
an addition will complicate rather than 
simplify the company’s management. 


The use of standardization as a dis- © 


tinct function of management does not 
depend on the size of the machinery 


developed for its practical application, | 


but in the fact that standardization 
problems are singled out and handled 
in a systematic and centralized manner, 
especially devised for the purpose. 
The Standards Department must be 
neutral in its handling of the cases re- 


ferred to it. Also, it must be independent | 
of the other departments and report © 


directly to a high-ranking executive. 
If company standardization work is 
to be successful, the executive manage- 
ment should from the beginning make 
it clear to everybody in the company 
that this work has its full support: that 
the Standards Department is authorized 
to collect whatever information it may 
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need; and that company standards, once 
set up and put into effect, are to be 
strictly observed. 

But it should also be made clear that 
all suggestions for the improvement of 
company standards will be welcomed 
and given due consideration. This can 
be done effectively as part of a general 
suggestion system operated to en- 
courage the initiative of the company’s 
personnel. 


KEEPING IN TOUCH 

The Standards Department must also 
watch outside developments in the field 
of industrial standardization work in- 
sofar as these may affect the company’s 
business. In general, there are four main 
levels on which industrial standardi- 
zation work is done: within a company; 
in a trade association or technical so- 
ciety; on a national scale; and through 
international co-operation. 

Just as departmental standards in an 
individual firm call for central 
ordination by executive management, 
so must standards applying to entire 
branches of industry be co-ordinated 
by a central national standardizing 
body. In the engineering field, this is 
being done by the American Standards 
Association (ASA), founded in 1918 
by five engineering societies and now 
a federation of more than seventy na- 
tional organizations, trade associations, 
technical societies, and departments of 
the Federal Government. The ASA again 
is a member of the International Stan- 
dards Association (ISA), a federation 
of the national standardizing bodies in 
twenty-two countries, organized in 1926 
to promote international uniformity in 
national standards where this proves 
to be desirable and practicable. 

Industrial standardization, as a na- 
tional movement in the different coun- 
tries, started in the manufacturing in- 
dustries and, more particularly, in the 
mechanical field. The machine builder’s 
job comprises a great deal of co-ordina- 
tion of parts required to fit together 
into a harmoniously working unit. And 
while human organization cannot be 
made to operate with the same accuracy 
as a mechanism, yet the standardizer 
has learned much from the machine 
designer. Specifying tolerances small 
enough to secure proper functioning of 
the mechanism, yet so large as to leave 
maximum possible freedom, is a case 
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in point. The principle involved applies 
to co-operation between machine parts 
as well as between human beings. 

A company planning to organize its 
standardization work, but having no 
experience in this field, will probably 
need expert advice. In such a case, the 
following three-phase plan has been 
found to be effective in practice: 


(1) A survey is made of the com- 
pany’s need of standards; 

(2) While a Standards Committee 
and a Standards Department are being 
organized, the work on standards is 
actively started. This serves the double 
purpose of producing standards for the 
company and of training its staff in the 
technique of setting them up; 

(3) Supervision of the work by the 
consultant until such time as the new 
Standards Department has acquired the 
necessary experience. 


COST OF STANDARDIZATION 

There is ample evidence to show that 
standardization, soundly applied, pays 
handsome dividends. The entire annual 


cost of the work may be repaid by only 
a few of the standards developed. It is 
well to emphasize this because every 
executive will weigh the matter of ex- 
pense. Yet, many benefits yielded by 
standardization are more important than 
the savings measured in terms of dol- 
lars. I refer to the time and effort saved _ 
in doing work and the better spirit 
created in the entire organization be- 
cause standards give a clear and com- 
plete statement of everybody’s duties 
and responsibilities. “Esprit de corps” 
can thrive only on a basis of sound 
managerial standards. 


CONCLUSION 
We have dealt here with only a few 
aspects of the vast problem of industrial 
standardization. In promoting the use 
of the automatic pilot of management, 
our Society can render a great service. 
Let us keep in mind Kipling’s words 
which have special significance here: 
“Tt ain’t the individual, nor the army 
as a whole— 
But the everlasting teamwork of every 
blooming soul.” 
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If you would like to know the answers to these questions, send for 
the five free reprints of these bang-up Executive Methods articles 
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sent to you free with an introductory subscription or advance re- 
newal to M.I. at the special rate for Advanced Management readers 
—only $3 instead of the usual $4.00 for one year. Send coupon today. 
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Modern Industry at your Special Rate of $3 for 12 Full 
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Management’s Professional 
Responsibilities’ 


By ARTHUR G. COONS 


The author reviews the responsibilities of management as it 


moves toward recognition as a profession. 


ARE certain assumptions that 

will underlie my presentation of the 
professional responsibilities of manage- 
ment. One is that the corporate character 
of the modern economy, whether on the 
public or the private side, has come to 
be the dominant organizational aspect. 
The great majority of us are now associ- 
ated with what in effect are “corporate” 
units, whether these be legally incorpor- 
ated or not. 


Another assumption is the similarity 
in nature of the problems of adminis- 
tration and management, whether one is 
dealing with public or private units. 
Business and government and even labor 
organization management deal with a 
common body of principles and prob- 
lems, even though the objectives of these 
various organizations differ in fact. 


Another assumption is that the essence 
of management is the maintenance of 
human relations on such a level that 
there is continuous effective operation of 
the unit in question. Human relations 
are fully as important as material sup- 
ply, accounting techniques, plant design 
and layout, flow of goods, product adapt- 
ability and sale or any other of the 
topical breakdown of management’s con- 
cerns, — indeed all of these subsidiary 
aspects of management are related to 
human relations and either affect esprit 
de corps or are affected by the continuity 
of internal morale. 


*Reprinted from ADVANCED MANAGE- 
MENT, Volume XI, No. 4, December, 1946. 


These three assumptions point up one 
fundamental problem of modern man- 
agement: the task of maintaining a per- 
sonal relationship for every participant 
in modern corporate processes, — eco- 
nomic. financial, industrial. labor and 
governmental — within a framework 
which by reason of growth in size and 
complexity of interdependence has be- 
come potentially highly impersonal 
while the differences between and among 
all types of organizations in the econ- 
omy have become less sharp than at 
earlier times. 


SIGNIFICANT GROWTH 


The past twenty-five years have seen 
a significant growth in the professional 
character of modern management. It is 
the product of the technological changes 
in our society and of the changes in law 
and public opinion induced by scientific 
and industrial technology. It is also the 
product of urban living. Both govern- 
ment and private business management 
have made great strides. “The conditions 
of discipline imposed by industrial exist- 
ence and urban living having created 
the necessity — and more slowly the 
recognition — of sound administrative 
organization,” states Dr. Phillips Brad- 
ley. 

Whether we look at government or 
business, social welfare or the multifari- 
ous elements our economic and social 
organization, administration is a central 
and critical consideration. Whether we 
look at public administration or private 


corporate administration, at institutional 
management or public welfare adminis. 
tration, or at labor organization, the 
administrator’s position (and that of his 
staff of assistants) is pivotal and stra. 
tegic. He must make decisions. He can. 
not escape them. Upon him and his kind 
much impinges, much hinges, much de. 
pends. We cannot deny that a confused 
and harassed world is groping for some 
economic and social philosophy possess. 
ing an explicable rationale for the mod. 
ern world. It is seeking the direction for 
purposeful activity. It asks that this ra. 
tionale be capable of drawing all groups, 
classes, and corporate entities into a 
more effective social coherence or sense 
of unity wherein the limits both of in. 
dividual initiative or activity and of 
social control may be understood, 
Students of society and the responsible 
administrators of our society are now 
expected to be helpful in meeting this 
great social need. 

Among the factors in recent economic 
history which are chiefly responsible for 
an added importance of administration 
and which call for a professional spirit 
and professionalization of management 
are the following: 

1. The development of a technology 
of economic management. 

2. The increase in the corporate as- 
pects of economic life. 

3. The expansion of cooperative 
schemes of economic endeavor. 

4. The separation of management 
from ownership in all units over moder- 
ate size. 

5. The tendency for management to 
be dominated by financial considera- 
tions rather than purely productive con- 
siderations — industrial capitalism vs. 
finance capitalism. 


6. The development of new planes of | 
action in the competitive process. 


7. The search for coordination to 
achieve stability or security; a search | 
found within both the public and the | 
private economies. 


8. The demand for a greater or lesser i 
amount of economic planning, but a — 
demand for planning of some kind nev- 
ertheless. 


9. The abandonment in some units of 
economic organization, particularly pub- 
lic units, but not these alone, of market 
criteria for economic efficiency and the 
substitution of less automatic and more 
discretionary or arbitrary criteria. 
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10. he possibly increasing similar- 
ity of much public and private economic 
administration, of which an extension of 
known capitalistic and corporate insti- 
tutions to the public field with the devel- 
opment of public and government cor- 
porations is an evident example. 

1l. The necessity for a continuous 
adjustment on the international level to 
the mixed patterns of economic life 
abroad and to the changing policies and 
practices of other nations. 

Even in the period of formation of 
the modern corporate concept, when cor- 
porations possessed so large an orien- 
tation to public purposes, there was 
much employment and intra-corporate 
economic action not directly related to 
a monetary or pecuniary calculation. 
Centuries later, with the combination 
and integration of private corporations, 
an increasing portion of total produc- 
tion has appeared as intra-corporate 
production for use, values being set for 
internal calculations by the mysterious, 
theoretical or rule-of-thumb procedures 
of cost accounting. Today dependence 
on cost accounting is greatly extended 
in private action, embracing the pricing 
of most durable goods and indeed of 
most goods produced under conditions 
of joint cost and high differentiation of 
product. This has made possible in part 
the domination of industry by financial 
consideration. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The present phase of the more or less 
continuous administrative character of 
economic development is the perform- 
ance by the state of economic activities 
themselves and of activities having im- 
portant economic influences. For this 
last, but hardly final, phase it is prob- 
able that much good will come from con- 
tinued research into the internal proc- 
esses of both private and public business 
administration to discover more than we 
now know of the similarities and con- 
trasts. And the job must be done by 
social scientists so that we may not be 
overwhelmed by the formulations of 
those who can see nothing but contrast 
and nothing but evil in the one or the 
other. 

In large measure, public administra- 
tion is now economic management. 
Clearly discernible in a war economy, 
the fact has been clear to students of 
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both government and economic life for 
a long time. The greater emphasis in 
political science on administration has 
been responsible for the introduction of 
a healthy realism and a new scientific 
viewpoint into that once highly philo- 
sophical subject. No longer can the pow- 
ers of a President or any other officer of 
State be learned solely by a recital of the 
constitutional grants of authority nor by 
a listing of the concessions once wrung 
from an unwilling legislature nor by the 
virtues cartes blanches at other times 
handed to the office in a mood of des- 
peration. The real powers of an execu- 
tive are found in what he can do, which 
may be either less or more than those 
which the legalists declare him to pos- 
sess. Modern political science must be 
concerned with the forces of public 
opinion, the functioning of political par- 
ties as government, and the operations 
of the administrative process. So with 
business management. It must be con- 
cerned with the forces of public opinion, 
the functioning of great and powerful 
economic groups such as organized 
labor and organized management and 
the integrity of the internal aspects of 
a given administration. A professional- 
ized management will concern itself with 
these internal aspects. 


Accounting has come to realize how 
much of the stuff it deals with boils down 
to human judgments, the decisions of 
administrators. And these decisions 
when neatly summarized become guid- 
ing symbols for the decisions of other 
administrators of both business and so- 
cial institutions. How central managerial 
judgments are, every economist knows. 
And he also knows how distinctly more 
corporate or collective is that entrepre- 
neur today, indeed how dependent each 
unit of economic organization: is upon 
the decisions of administrators. Thus. 
the process goes on. 


WHAT ARE THE CRITERIA 


There is a psychological side. Every 
organization erects or unconsciously 
adopts criteria whereby it arrives at 
decisions. These constitute a central con- 
sideration of the administrative process. 
And it is within these criteria, within the 
drives that determine them or which, 
announced and accepted, they in turn 
determine, that one must look for an 
understanding of the dynamics of the 


modern world. It is the psychology 
which develops within all types of col- 
lective or corporate groups, the rationale 
of group behavior which is formed, 
which becomes controlling upon him 
who stands as representative of the in- 
terests of that group. Both private and 
public managers, even though responsive 
in their private lives to the same stimuli 
and impulses as are characteristic of 
men of less exalted station, take on as a 
consequence of authority or responsi- 
bility a logic of action limited by the 
objectives and the assumptions which 
are either developed for them by the 
group for which they are acting or are 
rationalized for the group by the admin- 
istrator himself. We know little enough 
now of what really goes on in the forma- 
tion of major decisions in the private 
or public corporate world of our day. 
We need to know more. But what we 
do know is sufficient to make us doubt 
that we can reduce it all to highly sim- 
plified abstractions on motivation which 
have been the characteristic bases of 
economic or political theorizing. To say 
“self-interest” or “quest for power” or 
“search for security” may be better than 
to say nothing but we need a more pre- 
cise as well as more inclusive frame- 
work of social psychology to guide us 
in such analyses of administration as 
we may wish to undertake. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


Every aspect of administration in- 
volves in some degree management of 
human relations. Economic questions 
do not involve material wealth alone. 
but the competition and cooperation of 
men in the pursuit of the goods and 
services related to their conceptions of 
well being. To a greater degree today 
than was true in days of much smaller 
units of organization, man’s economic 
welfare depends on a large amount of 
conscious cooperation, even if but a 
prelude to competition. For much com- 
petition is now on a level far removed 
from the much-heralded purely indi- 
vidualistic economic arrangements of an 
earlier day. Here is a fact frequently 
overlooked by the devotee of laissez faire 
who often fails to see that administra- 
tion by somebody is an inevitable part 
of the modern economic process how- 
ever organized and that this, in itself, 
even though not recognized, is a part 
of the “government” of society today. 
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Furthermore, it is overlooked often that 
the large amount of cooperation in- 
volved in all corporate highly organ- 
ized societies places a greater burden 
of a social as well as economic character 
upon administrators and demands an 
understanding of social psychology. It 
may be that we shall not be able to 
develop a motivation adequate to sus- 
tain the requirements which this type 
of economic organization places upon 
all its participants but it should help 
if we portray the dilemmas involved 
and do not run away from the realities 
of group behavior. 


It is trite to remark that the manner 
in which economic affairs have been 
conducted has been altered radically in 
our times. Some aspects of this pro- 
found change we have watched develop- 
ing through many decades. As an illus- 
tration one may observe the gradual 
transference of the central concern of 
many in the scientific management 
movement from the plant through the 
company or a particular business to 
an entire industry, and finally from 
industrial production management to 
the planning of the entire economy. 


ECONOMIC vs. SOCIAL 


In this administrative upsurgence of 
our time we have at times seen reasons 
of state supplant economic calculations 
of profit and loss and efficiency. This 
has disturbed economists. Not that the 
sole test of efficiency is the existence 
of profit. In some cases this is pertinent 
and indicative, but what we have postu- 
lated is at least the coverage of costs 
as a goal and a test of management. 
One social function of management is to 
keep down costs. Whether the level to 
which costs should be reduced is set 
by income, or whether, no income being 
involved, it is merely a determination 
to keep battling away at costs, this be- 
comes an imperative aspect of any 
search for economy. Apparent abandon- 
ment of a concern for costs in the pro- 
visioning of some social services has 
been to many an occasion for horror. 
Some of course would even go so far 
as to consider that practically all serv- 
ices should involve a payment, should 
yield enough to cover their costs but 


this is no longer possible in the case of 
many services. It may not always be 
desirable. But the profession of man- 
agement must keep working away to 
devise acceptable criteria of judgment 
as to the economic effectiveness of man- 
agement in all situations where no di- 
rect connection between costs and in- 
come is present. In the case of a public 
corporation in Great Britain, where 
practically complete financial autonomy 
exists, where the entire enterprise must 
be self-sustaining, the criteria of efficien- 
cy tend to run in terms of financial sol- 
vency and technical achievements. The 
same is true of the demand for financial 
integrity and full economic coverage of 
costs in public power projects in this 
country. But no such criteria readily 
exist for soil conservation, reforestation. 
relief, resettlement, and numerous other 
agencies which exist primarily as dis- 
bursement units. 


IMPORTANT DECISIONS 


If decision-making is so important, 
what elements may we properly bring 
to bear upon a given decision, say one 
having economic importance? 

(1) We have the systematic knowl- 
edge which we already have about the 
way men behave in society. We are wait- 
ing on the psychologists to give us more 
on which to build, but we are not utterly 
without some useful knowledge of uni- 
formities. We venture to believe we have 
some principles in economics that are 
not pure figments of imagination. 


(2) But no longer may we consider 
economic facts and theories alone. The 
economic aspects are connected with 
many apparently non-economic consid- 
erations. The relations of government to 
economic life today are so many and 
so varied that it is difficult to know 
where economic considerations leave off 
and political considerations begin. There 
is a close and continuing interconnection 
within all elements of modern societal 
structure. This means that scarcely any 
present vital problem can be revealed 
in its true nature by examination in 
business or economic terms alone. This 
means that each of us must learn to 
deal with problems in relation to the 
over-all pattern of national life. 

(3) Furthermore, we must formulate 
our problems that they may be related 
readily to the general background of 


modern industrial society. They must 
be relevant to current issues of either 
local, national or international import. 
Their varied ramifications must be stated 
and if possible explored. 

(4) We must reach out in an effort 
to foresee what the problems of the 
future are likely to be. Recollection, our 
chief device in the past, must be paral- 
leled with anticipation. It is not that we 
attempt fully to forecast the future but 
to envisage the kind of problems which 
probably or possibly we may face. 

It has not been an unnatural exten. 
sion of logic for many to conceive of 
the state as an agency of economic 
action. Indeed, some have conceived of 
it as the inclusive corporate group, but 
apart from that, we have seen certain 
aspects of governmental responsibility 
given corporate attributes. Illustrative 
is the desire to transfer to use by the 
state the capital and current distinctions 
of corporation accounting, erecting a 
whole set of capital accounts now little 
used. Illustrative also is the large num- 
ber of public or governmental corpora- 
tions or quasi-corporate bodies now sub- 
ordinate to Federal or central, state or 
regional and local governments, as 
purely administrative devices, as masks 
to stimulate independence, or for the 
management of public economic enter- 
prise. In referring to these shifts one 
need not advocate their magnification. 
They are, however, facts to be consid- 
ered in trying to form a picture of the 
management of the world in which we 
have to do our work. 


THE PUBLIC RELATIONS PROBLEM 


Management's professional responsi- 
bilities lie at the heart of the public 
relations problem of business develop- 
ment of the future. The successful man- 
agement in the professional sense will 
be closely attuned to the demands of 
public service, to current conception 
of social values, ideals and moral feel- 
ings. In so doing and in action related 
thereto it will win back for itself some 
of the confidence which formerly it held 
in the public opinion of this country. 
It will seek to develop the reputation 
for reliability in information, for exal- 
tation of production rather than of the 
purely market-wise commercial aspects 
of business opportunity. It will exalt 
production at the lowest possible price 
and lay emphasis on expansion and 
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plenty rather than contraction or re- 
striction and scarcity. It will show a 
deternination to eliminate nepotism 
and favoritism and win public confi- 
dence for its own schemes of reward 
for performance for the persons in 
management. It will by concrete actions 
reduce the growing public suspicion that 
top management salaries are the prod- 
ucts of monopoly and special action 
and privilege. 

In the public field there has been a 
development of the professional spirit 
to a greater degree than in private busi- 
ness management, except that in the 
private field many of the more techni- 
cal fields of accounting, law and engi- 
neering have made truly great strides. 
Emphasis placed by the members of 
such professional or quasi-professional 
groups on the calibre and training of 
members of such groups and upon pro- 
fessional standards has worked for in- 
tegrity and productivity in service both 
to the public and to private organiza- 
tions. These various groups have devel- 
oped associations which in turn have 
developed codes of ethics, criteria of 
preparation and experience, and many 
generally recognized principles of con- 
duct and relationship. 


CONCLUSION 


In the private field the development 
of professionalization in management 
calls for (1) a study of the meaning of 
a profession and the professional spirit: 
(2) a recognition of the position of 
leadership which modern business holds 
and; (3) an increased awareness of the 
social responsibility of business, indus- 
try and finance. 


Policy, organization and administra- 
tion are the moving aspects of economic 
affairs. The demand for a high social 
utility and effectiveness is very strong. 

Let me read from a few quotations: 


First of all from Dr. Herbert Beckerath:! 

“Only a few prewar business lead- 
ers had grasped the conception of ‘social 
service’. The development of social and 


‘political insight in business circles did 


not for the most part keep pace with 
the growth of the social and economic 
power of business men.” 


1Dr. Herbert Beckerath, Professor of Eco- 
nomics in the University of Bonn, “Modern 
Industrial Organization,” p. 36 (1933). 
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From Professor T. N. Whitehead? of 
the Harvard University School of Busi- 
ness: 

“The tide of government activity is 
steadily rising. How long this will be 
true, we do not know; but clearly over 
the foreseeable future. 


“The foregoing conclusion appears to 
represent the weight of opinion among 
leading business men and, if this opin- 
ion is well founded, it follows that the 
best chance of a successful outcome is 
that these men should accept the trend 
of the times and throw their energies 
into making the cooperation between 
business and government a fruitful one. 
For unless government is assisted by 
its influential citizens, and those too 
with the greatest practical experience, it 
will almost certainly be led in opposition 
to them with the most disastrous results. 
The functions of society, business, and 
government cannot be separated in prac- 
tice; they all represent related activities. 
And the most practical way of making 
sure that government is sensibly related 
to the social and business activities of 
the country is to secure an adequate 
leadership for these latter. 


“TI suggest that the present trend is a 
direct result of the neglect of social 
responsibility on the part of business 
itself during the last hundred years or 
more. This trend will continue until it 
is recognized that business is the out- 
standing activity of any industrial so- 
ciety, and that, over a period of time. 
the effective leadership of the one im- 
plies the simultaneous leadership of the 
other. . . .” 


From W. A. Robson:* 

“The professional schools in the uni- 
versities today take no account of the 
economic, political, or social aspects 
of modern life, even insofar as these 
have a bearing on the subject of the 
profession. . . . The truth is that the 
traditional distinction between ‘admin- 
istrative’ and ‘professional’ work is ir- 
relevant and obsolete in the most impor- 


2T. N. Whitehead. Harvard University School 
of Business “Social and Political Tendencies 
of the Present Dav” Harvard Business Review, 
Vol. XV, No. 3 Spring Number, 1937 p. 281. 


3Quotation from “Public Enterprise” edited 
by W. A. Robson (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd.—1937) from the concluding chapter en- 
titled “Public Service Board: General Con- 
clusions” written by W. A. Robson. .pp. 375ff. 


tant spheres of the public service today. 
The pure technician who is ignorant of 
the economic, political, and social 
aspects of his work, is of small value 
in the highest positions; while the ad-. 
ministrator who has to rely on other 
people to advise him about the elemen- 
tary technical matters relating to the 
enterprise is unlikely to possess that 
mastery of material which is required 
for the formulation of policy and far- 
sighted planning. . . .” 

And I close with a quotation from 
Charles E. Wilson of General Electric. 
written in 1941, applicable today: 


“The simple answer seems to be that 
again, and again, and again the finan- 
cial and managerial components of our 
Free Enterprise System must prove, by 
deeds as well as by words, their full 
comprehension of their social respon- 
sibilities — their deep sense of public 
service—and their unmatched capacity 
to positively plan—to put into effect— 
and, if you will, to police, by self- 
imposed rules, a constitution for in- 
dustrial and commercial progress accept- 
able to the majority of our people— 
people whose economic security and des- 
tiny are vitally affected by the decisions 
of these controlling components of the 
system. 


“Never before has the American Free 
Enterprise System been confronted by 
such a serious challenge. And never 
before has there been, and perhaps never 
again will there be, such an opportunity, 
or such an obligation, to prove the full 
worth of this system as an efficient, eco- 
nomical and trustworthy servant of so- 
ciety. Moreover, we may be sure that. 
as the American Free Enterprise System 
sees this enlarged opportunity, as it as- 
sumes this greater obligation, and as it 
proves still more fully its worthiness, it 
will re-establish emotional bonds of 
mutual regard and respect between all 
elements of our economy—the bonds of 
national unity which will serve as a firm 
foundation for our moral security—the 
first fortification of our political and 
economic freedom.” 


MEETINGS OF 
NATIONAL OFFICERS 


Nov. 1, 1952..... Board of Directors 
Feb. 7. Executive Committee 
April 18, 1953... Board of Directors 
May 16, 1953.... Executive Committee 
June 27, 1953....Board of Directors 
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OCTOBER CHAPTER MEETINGS 


ASHEVILLE . . . On the 3rd, the representatives of the 
newly organized Southeastern Region of S.A.M. held a 
preliminary meeting for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments for the Southeastern Conference which will be held 
in Asheville, May 7-8. The Chapters in this region are 
Birmingham, Knoxville, Greenville. Charlotte, Greens- 


boro, Nashville, and Asheville. 


ATLANTA .. . The Chapter held its 4th Management 
Training Conference from the 6th to the 10th, with John 
M. Avent, consulting engineer, Phil Carroll, consulting 
engineer, Ralph A. Hefner, Dean, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, and Ben S. Graham, The Standard Register 
Co., as the speakers. 


BALTIMORE . .. Dr. Anna N. Baetger of Johns Hopkins 
School of Hygiene and Health, spoke on the subject of 


“The Value of Occupational Health to Management” on 
the 7th. 


BINGHAMTON .. . This new Chapter of S.A.M. received 
its Charter on the 15th. The presentation was made by 
Bruce Payne of Bruce Payne and Associates. 


BOSTON .. . The Chapter Fall Round Table Program 
was started this month. On the 20th, Dr. Thomas A. 
Staudt, Assistant Professor of Marketing, School of Indus- 
trial Management of M.I.T., was the lead-off speaker for 
the Marketing Round Table. The Production Control 
Round Table also started on the 20th, with Henry Little, 
management consultant as the speaker. Arch Dooley of 
the Harvard Business School was the first speaker on the 
Harvard Case Studies, which began on the 21st. 


CENTRAL PA. . . . “Management and the Operating 
Committee Plan” was the topic of J. Paul Lyet, treasurer 
of the New Holland Machine Division of the Sperry 
Corporation on the 23rd. 


CHARLOTTE . . . The case study of the Empress Clock 
Company in connection with the Harvard Case Studies 
was presented October 27th with A. J. Thornhill as leader. 


CLEVELAND . . . On the 15th the Industrial Engineering 
Round Table was under the leadership of John O. Archer, 
chief industrial engineer with Harris-Seybold Co. The 
Top Management Round Table was led by Donald H. 
Sunderlin, of Sunderlin Associates, on the 20th. Harry 
H. Wooden, controller of Hydreco, Division of New York 
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Air Brake Co., was the chairman of the Financial Man. 
agement Round Table on the 22nd. The Human Relations 
Round Table was conducted by E. H. Loomis, director 
of personnel of the Reliance Electric and Engineering 


Co. on the 27th. 


GREENSBORO .. . Art Whitehall, Associate Professor 


of Business Administration of the University of North 
Carolina was the conference leader on the 28th at the 


round table discussion meeting concerning “The Case 
Study.” 


HARTFORD .. . On the 16th, Student Night was held 


with the discussion centered on “The Selection of Em- 
ployees for Promotion.” The panel consisted of Robert 
Collins, plant manager of the New Departure Division of 
Meriden; Robert Engberg, assistant personnel director of 
R. Wallace and Sons; and Walter Wieler, personnel 
superintendent of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 


HUDSON VALLEY .. . Swan-Knit, Inc. and Star Woolen 


Co. of Cohoes, New York were visited on the 7th. Follow- 
ing the plant visitations a Special Executive Night Meeting 
was held with Paige D. L’Hommedieu, member of the 
board of directors of Johnson & Johnson as guest speaker. 
His topic was “Decentralization and Other Modern Con- 
cepts of Organization.” 


KANSAS CITY . . . Professor Ralph M. Barnes of the 


Department of Engineering and Production Management, 
of the University of California conducted a Works Meas- 
urement Clinic on the 17th and 18th. 


MANCHESTER ... C. A. Slocum, executive director of 


SAM was the guest speaker on the ist. His subject was 
“Purposes, Objectives and Scope of SAM.” 


NEW HAVEN ... On the 23rd, Johnson O’Connor of the 


Human Engineering Laboratories discussed “Human En- 
gineering in Personnel Placement.” 


NEW YORK .. . Henry Viscardi, Jr., executive director 


of JOB spoke to the members on the 16th. 


NORTHERN NEW JERSEY .. . The Industrial Engi- 


neering Division of the Chapter met on the 9th, under 
the leadership of Charlie Sander. The subject was “Stand- 
ards for Maintenance Work.” 
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PHILADELPHIA ... 
Series discussed “Compressed Air Equipment” under the 
direction of A. F. DeLong. The plant visitation on the 
15th was a visit to the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard to 
view the lengthening of a submarine. 


On the 2nd, the Plant Maintenance 


PROVIDENCE . .. Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, on the 3rd, dis- 
cussed the topic “Some New Applications of Motion 
Economy.” 


READING .. . Bruce Payne of Bruce Payne & Associates 
presented the Charter on the 13th. This is a new SAM 
Chapter. 


SAN FRANCISCO . . . Ernest L. Molloy, president of 
Macy’s San Francisco, discussed the subject of “How 
Macy’s Runs a Department Store,” on the 13th. 


WASHINGTON . .. On the 2nd, “Employee Contributions 
to Management Improvement” under the chairmanship of 


John E. Moore, OSD. 
On the 6th, Alden W. Boyd, MSA, and Oscar Cox, attor- 


ney, were co-chairmen for “Government-Business Rela- 
tions in International Trade.” 


On the 7th, “Management of Equipment and Goods” was 
discussed under the leadership of Gustave A. Moe of GSA 
and D. C. Downs of Stern Co. 


On the 9th, “Scientific Management in the Home” was 
the discussion topic with Robert K. Friedman of the Navy 
and Mrs. Catherine R. Morhard as chairmen. 


On the 13th, ““Government-Business Relations,” under the 
chairmenship of G. Lyle Belsley and Donald G. Shook 
of NPA. 


On the 20th, Karney A. Brasfield, GAO, was chairman 


of “Financial Management.” 


On the 21st, John J. Corson of McKinsey & Co. and 
Ross S. Shearer of ESA were co-chairmen for the round 
table discussion concerning “Organization and Manage- 
ment Methods in Business and Government.” 


On the 23rd, the subject of “Management in Scientific 
Research” was discussed under the chairmanship of Ivan 
Asay of the Bureau of Standards. 


On the 27th, John G. Alexander of NPA and Peter R. 
Nehemkis, attorney, led the round table discussion con- 
cerning “Legal Aspects of Management.” 


WESTERN MASS. . . . Talbot F. Hamlin, senior test 
administrator of the Human Engineering Laboratory 
' discussed the topic “The Measure of a Man” on the 16th. 


WILKES-BARRE . . . On October 6, the Tungsol Lamp- 
works at Weatherly was visited. Following the plant 
visitation, Carl E. Blass, manager of planning of Talon, 


Inc., discussed “The Management Approach to Material 
Handling.” 
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CHAPTER STANDINGS 
As of October 1, 1952 
CHAPTER PERFORMANCE 
MEMBERSHIP AWARD 

Chicago ............ .. 327. | No. New 925 
307 
No. New Jersey 298 Philadelphia 475 
Los Angeles ..... Bridgeport ..... 
Milwaukee .... 141 Lancaster ..... 
San Francisco ..... 117 Charlotte . 
Greensboro .... 102 New Brunswick .... 245 
Dallas ........... 99 Montreal . : 205 
Birmingham = 165 
Hudson Valley 87 | Cincinnati... 155 
Baltimore ...... 85 Baltimore ... 
New Haven ...... 84 Chicago ........... 
Montreal. 65 Central Penna. . 140 
Worcester _.... 64 San Francisco .............. 
Bridgeport 63 New York ... 
Providence ... 56 Providence ... 90 
Hartford 54 Indianapolis 
Louisville .... 52 | Los Angeles 
New Orleans ......... Cleveland 
5! Dayton ..... 80 
Central Penna. . is . 49 Columbus . . 60 
|e 48 | New Haven - 60 
Wilmington... 48 Knoxville . 50 
Knoxville ........ 47 40 
Birmingham ; 45 Hartford .. . 40 
Greenville .... 43 Louisville ....... 40 
Wilkes-Barre ..... 43 Wilkes-Barre 30 
Manchester... 42 | Kansas City ..... 
Richmond 4! Western Mass. 15 
W. Massachusetts 36 | Baton Rouge .... 
Portland 35 Central York . 
Baton Rouge 33 Nashville ....... — 
Central New York . 31 New Orleans . _— 
29 | Stamford... — 
Kansas City . St. Louis... 
Nashville Twin City _— 


PAST PRESIDENTS OF SAM 

Orpway TEAD, Editor of Social and Economic Books, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y. (1936-37) 

WituiaM H. GEse.t, Vice President, Lehn & Fink Products 
Corporation, Bloomfield, N. J. (1937-39) 

Myron H. CiarKx. Management Consultant, Boston, Mass. 
(1939-41) 

J. Ke1tH Loupen, Vice President. York Corporation, York, 
Pa. (1941-42) 

Percy S. Brown, Retired, New Hampton, N. H. (1942-44) 

RayMonp R. ZIMMERMAN, Management Development 
Branch, Productivity and Technical Assistance, Mutual 
Security Administration, Washington, D. C. (1944-46) 

Harowp B. Maynarp, President, Methods Engineering Coun- 
cil, Pittsburgh, Pa. (1946-47) 

Wituiam L. McGratn, President, The Williamson Heater 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio (1947-48) 

CHartes C. James, Associate Counsellor, Stevenson, Jordan 
& Harrison, New York, N. Y. (1948-49) 

DitiarD E. Birp, Management Counsel, Westfield. N. J. 
(1949.51) 

Leon J. Dunn, Assistant to the Executive Vice President, 
Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, Conn. (1951-52) 
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National Office will accomplish this objective. 


Dr. Vincent A. Flynn of Bayonne, New Jersey, has been 
appointed Research Director in the National Office for the 
Society. 


Dr. Flynn is Supervisor of Industrial Engineering, Central 
Engineering Division, Sylvania Electric Products Corpor- 
ation in New York. He also teaches Mathematics part time 
at New York University. Previous to joining Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, he was Research Supervisor with Gimbel 
Brothers in New York, Supervisor of Industrial Engineering, 
American Home Products Corporation, and engineer with 
Western Electric Company. He has also had his own con- 
sulting practice as a psychologist. 


As Research Director, Dr. Flynn will be responsible for 
the selection, organization, planning, coordination and 
control of National Research programs and approved proj- 
ects within the policies of the Management Research and 
Development Division. His work will be in keeping with the 
Society’s purpose as contained in its Constitution and By 
Laws, which is, “Through research, discussion, publication. 
and other appropriate means: to conduct and promote sci- 
entific study of the principles governing organized effort in 
industrial and economic life, including both labor and man- 
agement; and to impart to the public, information concern- 
ing said principles and their various applications for the 
general betterment of society, particularly by, but not lim- 
ited to, elimination of unnecessary effort and unduly burden- 
some toil.” 


EDITOR’S NOTE: You will notice that the layout of the Society News (opposite page) has been 
changed with this issue of ADVANCED MANAGEMENT. It is our hope that by tabulating the forth- 
coming meetings of each individual Chapter, telling the meeting date, place, speaker with his title, 
and the subject of his talk, we can help our members who might be away from their home Chapter, 
to visit other Chapters and meet other SAM members. 


In the near future, we hope to be able to list all 54 Chapters with full information concerning 
their monthly meetings. Cooperation from all Chapter officers in sending their programs to the 


SAM Appoints Flynn 


Researeh Director 


Dr. Flynn will be responsible for executing Society spon- 
sored surveys, questionnaires, reports, etc., on management 
topics or problems of wide general interest to the members 
of the Society as may be determined advisable by the 
National Research and Development Committee, which is 
headed by Mr. Harold F. Smiddy, Vice President of Gen- 
eral Electric Company in charge of Management Consulta- 
tion Services Division. He will also participate in the prep- 
aration of reports, programs and other activities conducted 
in connection with CIOS, Comite International de L’Organ- 
isation Scientifique, and its world wide affairs and periodic 
International Management Congresses in which the Society 
takes an active part. 


As Director of Research, he will aid members of the local 
Chapters located in principal cities in all parts of the United 
States and Canada, in the selection of Research Projects. 
supply scientific Research information which will be suitable 
for use in connection with Research projects and otherwise 
service and coordinate Chapter Research activities. 


Dr. Flynn has studied at New York University, Fordham 
University and Catholic University of America. He is a 
member of the American Psychological Association, Nation- 
al Vocational Guidance Association, New Jersey Guidance 
and Personnel Association and Kappa Delta Pi. 


The appointment of Dr. Flynn will complete liaison 
among the various Research Committees of SAM. 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 
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How to get better 
maintenance from 
smaller inventory 


There’s a firm of 2,000 employees oper- 
ating on a total maintenance inventory 
of only $30,000 which turns over at the 
rate of nine times a year. What’s more, 
they don’t have to worry about running 
short of any part or material needed to 
keep the machines running. 

This achievement was made possible 
by centralizing the inventory records 
and the purchasing of maintenance 
supplies under a control system which 
Remington Rand designed and installed. 

Previously, individual department 
heads had done much of their own buy- 
ing. This led to wasteful duplication of 
stocks. Likewise, they passed up the 
valuable savings of volume buying be- 
cause each plant bought from its own 
sources. Nor could they get the service 
which comes with planned buying. 

Previously, an entire department 
might be shut down for lack of a single 

art in the stock room when it was 
needed. Now the stocks cannot fall 
below a safe minimum on any item with- 
out management knowing about it. 

Reducing the total stock has also re- 
duced the stockroom space for mainte- 
nance items. And the stockroom clerks 
have less paperwork to do. Let us show 
you how such a system can work for 
small plants or large. Ask for our new 
methods file MC-802. 


SENIORITY SO YOU CAN SEE IT. A 
good way to prevent or settle disputes is 
this visible list of employees by seniority 
rating. Can be kept up to date for years 
without retyping. Names can be inserted 
or removed without disturbing sequence. 
Lists by trade or department can also be 
displayed publicly on your plant bulletin 
boards. See details in our manual X-521. 


Rand Methods News 


FASTEST KNOWN WAY TO PRODUCE YOUR PAYCHECKS. Let us 
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show you a new Stub-Check payroll system which pays for itself in 
savings on check forms alone; also eliminates many clerical work steps. 
This plan not only helps you meet payroll deadlines with less confusion — 
it also simplifies your entire payroll operation. Just ask for folder AB-569. 


How a plant got back on schedule by 
coordinating its control procedures 


In this case, the production facilities 
were ready when the sales mushroomed 
as expected. Things went fine for a year 
or so. Then, suddenly, the orders were 
backing up in the shop. Some machines 
would have a big backlog of work while 
others were idle. 

Was the problem simply one of poor 
machine loading? Or had the whole con- 
trol system been outgrown? After talking 
it over, the plant executives decided to 
call Remington Rand for an outside 
viewpoint and professional counsel on 
the entire production control system. 

A preliminary study by our manage- 
ment engineers showed the problem 
went much deeper than machine-load 
scheduling. So our engineers were 
authorized to dig to the bottom of the 
problem. 

In their final report, these engineers 
proposed simple ways to get complete, 
accurate control over all phases of pro- 
duction — including materials, tools and 
inspections. New forms and methods 
were developed to simplify the work on 
operation sheets, and other factory 
paper. Flow charts showed how to corre- 
late the flow of work between produc- 
tion, engineering, purchasing and sales. 


When these recommendations were 
put into effect, the plant ran like a differ- 
ent place. No more snarls in machine 
loading. They got back on schedule — 
and stayed there. In fact, sales doubled 
again in the next three years and the 
control system continued to process a 
growing volume with the same smooth- 
working efficiency. 

Let us give you the case history of this 
plant and its experience with simplified 
control methods. Ask for folder SN-724. 


Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 1412, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Please circle the literature you desire: 


MC-802 X-521 AB-569 SN-724 
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